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BLUE BOOK WORKERS FOR THE BLIND 
SAMPLE PAGE 


ALLEN, EDWARD ELLIS, Director and Secretary 


Perkins Institution; born, Aug. 1861; West 
Newton, Mass.; son of James Theodore and Car- 
oline Augusta (Kittredge) Allen. Educated: West 
Newton, Mass., Private School; Zurich, Switzer- 
land; A. B., Harvard University, 1884; Harvard 
Medical School, 1884-5. Married July 9, 1891, 
Katherine Francena Gibbs of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. Teacher at the Royal Normal College 
and Academy of Music for the Blind, London, En- 
gland, 1885-88; Teacher, Perkins Institution, So. 
Boston, 1888-90; Principal, Pa. Institution for the 
Instruction of the Blind, 1890-1907; Director, Per- 
kins Institution since 1907. Member Massachu- 
setts State Commission for the Blind, Sec. Mass. 
Assoc. for ——, the Interests of the Blind, 
of A. A. L (Pres. in 1915), A. A. W. 

, Advisory Board of N. Y. Assoc. for the Blind; 
Rletiote Editor, Outlook for the Blind; Mem- 
ber Feeble Minded Club Vineland, J., 
Twentieth Century Club, Monday Evening Club, 
Unitarian Club Boston. March, April and 
May, 1909, made a survey of institutions for the 
blind in Europe (cf. Outlook for the Blind Vol. 
Ill, No. 4, Vol. IV, No. 1); largely responsible 
for the rebuilding of the Pennsylvania and Per- 
kins Institutions; was the first Supt. to employ a 
field officer connection with school for the 
blind. Unitarian Church. 


Mr. Allen is the author of numerous articles, 
papers and monographs relative to the education 
of the blind; the titles and dates of appearance of 
these will be given in the final edition of this 
“Blue Book.” 


Address Watertown, Mass. 


ARGO, WILLIAM KAVANAUGH, Supt., Colo. School 

for the Deaf and Blind; born Oct. 8, 1857; Low- 
ell, Ky.; son of Robert Morris and Martha 
(Hobbs) Argo. Educated: Centre College, Dan- 
ville, Ky.; B., M., LL. Married October 
7, 1886, Isabelle Givens. Chenault. Teacher Ken- 
tucky School for the Deaf, 1879-84; Supt. Ky. 
School for the Deaf, 1884-94 ; teacher Colo. School 
for the Deaf and the Blind, 1894-99; Supt. Colo. 
School for the Deaf and the Blind since 1899. 
Member Beta Theta Fraternity; Director, 
Chamber of Commerce. Presbyterian church. 

Address, School for the Deaf and the Blind, Col- 
orado, Springs, Colo. 


BLEDSOE, JOHN FRANCIS, Supt., Maryland School 


for the Blind; born, June 15, 1869, Camp Hill, 
Alabama; son of John F. and Mary U. (Bird- 
song) Bledsoe. Educated: Alabama Public 
Schools; Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama; 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.; Johns Hop- 
kins University; College degrees, A. B., A. M. 
Married (first) July 12, 1899, Fannie I. "Leonard 
(d. Jan. 1900); (second) Apr. 25, 1906, Harriet 
Edna (Seal) Krebs. Teacher the Deaf Al- 
abama State School for the Deaf, Talladega, Al- 
abama, 1892-1898; Principal, Department for Col- 
ored Blind and Deaf, Md. School for the Blind, 
1898-1906; since 1906 Supt., Md. School for the 
Blind; organized the Md. Workshop for the Blind 
in 1908 and has since been a. “. the same. 
Member of the A. A. I. B., A. A. Md. As- 
soc. of Workers for the "Blind; pa. City 
Club, Merchants Club, Rotary University 
Club, Baltimore Athletic Club. 


Address, Maryland School for the Blind, Over- 
lea, Md. 


COLE, JAMES THOMAS, Supt., Cambridge Rug and 


Shops the Mass. Commission for 
the Blind; born, May 29, 1881, Kingston, Mass.; 
son Samuel and Sarah (Thomas) Cole. Ed- 
ucated: Kingston High School; Mass. Institute 
Technology (two years); Lowell Textile School; 
graduated in Worsted Maanufacture (diploma) 
Course II. Married June 15, 1908, Ethel Lawson. 
Supt. Cambridge Rug and “Wundermop” Shops 
of the Mass. Commission for the Blind since 1906. 
Member of Massachusetts Mechanics Charitable 
Association; Watertown Unitarian Club. Has 
been connected with industries for the blind for 
ten years; developed rug loom for the blind. 
Unitarian church. 


Address, 15 Clover Street, Belmont, Mass. 


CURTIS, JOHN BIRDSEY, Supervisor Education 


of Blind Children in Chicago Public Schools ; born, 
Feb. 5, 1871, Chicago, Ill.; son of Cornelius and 
Melvina (Kinney) Curtis. Educated: 
School for the Blind, 1882-89; Hyde Park High 
School, Ccicago, 1889-91; University of Michigan, 
1891-92; A. B. and A. M., University of Chicago, 
1892-96 ; High School teacher in Illinois School for 
the Blind, 1897-1900; Supervisor of Education of 
og Children in Chicago Public Schools ‘since 


Address, 1443 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, III. 


BLUE BOOK WORKERS FOR THE BLIND 


you know any facts about your fellow workers for the blind other states? 


Have you not often wished that you could find such information concise 
and reliable form? 


Believing that complete roster all workers for the blind and those inter- 
ested activities the behalf the blind will real value, the editors 
the OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND have undertaken gather such information and 
urge the prompt co-operation all friends the cause. 


Only limited number copies will printed and imperative that all 
those wishing purchase the same should send their orders immediately 
that the size the edition may determined upon before going press. 


not send money present. 
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ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED 
PREPARATION AND Work THE Murphy 


Events: Delaware (Commission) Florida (School) 
Iowa (School); New Jersey New York 
(N. City School); California (San Francisco Asso- 
ciation); Ohio (School); Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh 
School); Tennessee (Commission); 
Canada (Halifax School); China (Shanghai School) 


Missourt COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND 
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Outlook for the Blind 


Summer, 1917 


America’s Blinded Soldiers?” 


This question being asked every hand 
national committees and organizations, 
state, and privately supported institutions and 
associations, cities, and even individuals. 
Offers assistance are being given almost 
all those who have any knowledge what- 
soever work for the blind any its 
phases. 

the war does not come speedy end, 
America cannot hope avoid facing this 
problem. These men will have lost their 
sight the service not the local com- 
munity, but the country large. The 
country large, therefore, must see 
that everyone them receives the benefit 
the best knowledge and experience available. 
matter what the expense may be, our boys 
from Honolulu must receive good op- 


portunity the men from Boston. 


firm conviction Great Britain that 
the problem the blinded soldier presents 
social and psychological aspects peculiar it- 
self. this true, America should realize 
the fact and should profit from British ex- 
perience this matter many others. 
This may mean special institution where the 
men receive part their re-education 
may mean state supervisor with ad- 
visory board. Certain that these men 
should not consigned their local com- 
munities without effort the part 
someone provide for them every advan- 
tage which experience and investigation can 
afford. may true that these men can 
properly cared for the existing organi- 
zations for the adult blind. Many parts 
the country, however, have such organiza- 
tions and the ephemeral management some 
our institutions for the young blind has 


left very small residuum practical expe- 
rience drawn upon. 

committee should appointed enjoying 
the confidence workers for the blind and 
possible the sanction the United States 
Government which should investigate this sub- 
ject thoroughly. well-thought-out program 
for the re-education and care these men 
should laid before the public and machinery 
provided for putting into operation when 
the time comes. Nothing less than this will 
satisfy our duty the men the trenches. 


Advance Day School 
Education the Blind 

Ohio has just taken another long step for- 
ward the education blind children who 
are attending public schools. Through the un- 
tiring efforts Mr. Robert Irwin, the 
Supervisor this phase education Ohio, 
the last Legislature amended the law con- 
cerning this work such way that blind 
children who the public schools this 
state will have the greatest possible oppor- 
tunity excellent education. 

Under the old law each city, admitting chil- 
dren its public schools, received state per 
capita allowance $200.00, This amount 
has now been increased $250.00. Further- 
more, additional amount $250.00 per 
capita allowed for limited number 
pupils who can benefited tempoary 
residence cottage. 

Mr. Irwin opening such cottage 
Cleveland this year and all those who have 
been following the development the public 
school system will interested the result 
obtains. 

this issue printed Mr. Irwin’s compre- 
hensive statement relative the present status 
the education blind children the public 
schools Ohio, and should read all. 


BLUE BOOK NOTICE: All workers for the Blind are earnestly requested 
fill out the form which appears page the advertising section 
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Uniform Type Commission 


The following has been sent out the 
Embossing Presses America: 

recommendations the conclusion the 
accompanying report our Convention, sub- 
mitted and adopted the American Asso- 
ciation Workers for the Blind its recent 
convention Portland, Me. You will ob- 
serve that the Commission now constituted 
therein made permanent body, and duly 
authorized both draw modified form 
“Revised Braille now authorized 
Great known “Grade One 
and Half,” and its adoption upon 
the schools and printing houses America. 
The key this “Grade One and Half” 
now preparation, and copy thereof 
will mailed you immediately upon its 
completion. 

The system thus promulgated will sub- 
stantially that commonly known “British 
Braille,” shorn its compound, two-cell, 
contractions; and will, far goes, 
practical uniformity with that system. The 
Commission, therefore, solicits your co-oper- 
tion and support its effort to. secure the in- 
troduction “Revised Braille for Reading 
and Writing,” “Grade One and Half,” 
the uniform type for the blind America, 
and the basis the ultimate uniform type 
for the blind the English-speaking world. 
the interest both uniformity and econ- 
omy, the Commission specifically 

First. That there among the embossing 
presses this country and Canada “free 
lances” the matter “Revised Braille” 
publications. 

Second. That such publications em- 
bossed either “Grade One” “Grade 
One and Half,” subject the rulings 
the Commission. 

Third. That the title and character each 
text embossed submitted advance 
order that the Commission may act 
“clearing house” the unnecessary 
publication the same similar texts 
different embossing presses. 

Latimer, Executive Secretary, 
The Guilford No. Guilford and North 
Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


The 1917 Convention the American As- 
sociation Workers for the Blind was held 
Peak’s Island, Casco Bay, June 24th 
28th, inclusive. 

The Portland Convention will down into 
history the final bringing end the 
unfortunate discussion with regard tac- 
tile printing system for the blind. The Brit- 
ish Braille alphabet has been adopted the 
basis the future system this country. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE 


For more than forty years, the United States 
has stood alone its unwillingness use 
the alphabet which invented Louis 
Braille, which has been adapted the needs 
and requirements over twenty-two coun- 
tries. sure, America, with its restless 
inventiveness, believed that improvement 
could made upon the European device and 
must not forgotten that the prolonged 


with raised types this country 


going result certain modifications, which 
unquestionably will prove value those 
who have read with their fingers. 

The immediate result the Portland Con- 
vention that from this time forth there will 
now one system raised type for blind 
readers the English speaking world, instead 
three. put this another way, 
means that the blind will have three times 
much reading matter available, they have 
previously. 

The program this time was arranged some- 
what differently from previous occasions. In- 
stead having the various addresses given 
separate complete units, they were grouped 
together under the four general headings 
“Social Problems,” which included the much 
mooted and difficult problem out-door re- 
lief for the blind, and causes failure 
the blind, etc.; “Employment and Industrial 
“Commercial Problems” and 
ucational Problems.” 

Next the type question, probably the 
most important result the Conference was 
the appointment the two following com- 
mittees: (1) legislative committee, which 
was instructed draw model bill for 
the providing out-door relief for the 
blind, and (2) co-operative purchasing com- 
mittee, which attempt evolve some 
plan whereby widely separated industrial in- 
stitutions may have the advantage com- 
mon purchasing and distributing agent. 

the 1917 

resolved, the American Associa- 
tion Workers for the Blind convention 
assembled Portland, Maine, June 24th 
28th, 1917: 

(1) That the President appoint legisla- 
tive committee and that among other matters: 
take the question Outdoor Relief for 
the needy blind, draft model bill, and pre- 
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FOR THE BLIND 


sent the same interested organizations 
with the suggestion that they make use there- 
shaping their local legislation. 

(2) That heartily approve efforts for 
securing employment for the blind among the 
seeing. 

(3) That cordially commend the pol- 
icy vocational guidance schools for the 
blind and the active interest the man- 
agement such schools the subsequent 
careers their pupils. 


(4) That commend hearty co-operation 
with the National Committee for the Pre- 
vention Blindness its work. 


(5) That the Association urge upon the 
attention existing agencies the necessity 
making suitable preparation for efficiently 
meeting the needs blinded soldiers. 

(6) obvious that prac- 
ticable arrangements can made, consider- 
able economy and other advantages can 
effected co-operative buying materials 
commonly used the industries the blind, 
therefore 

Resolved, That the President this Asso- 
ciation authorized appoint Committee 
five take steps necessary such co- 
operation. 


That the members the American 
Association Workers for the Blind en- 
dorse the plan whereby the New York State 
Commission for the Blind, propose continue 
the Christmas sales department the Macy 
store selling opportunity for such blind 
workers live states where organized 
work for the blind exists; and that the mem- 
bers this organization cordially co-operate 
with the Commission and the volunteer com- 
mittee under securing helpful local as- 
sistance for individual contributors. 

(8) That blind and sighted employes who 
are equally well qualified for their respective 
positions temperament, education, training, 
skill and other requirements, should ac- 
corded equal compensation for equal service. 

(9) That endorse all that has been said 
concerning the value and desirability co- 
operation between the students and faculties 
schools for the blind and between work- 
men and the management workshops for 
the blind. 

(10) That this Association express the 
gratification feels the knowledge the 


steady growth home teaching the 
adult blind, and that record its unqualified 
belief that home teaching successful just 
the proportion that the home teacher 
granted ample freedom determining what 
shall taught each pupil. 


(11) That the sense this Associa- 
tion that any attempt return the dual 
plan school organization for the deaf and 
the blind must looked upon those in- 
terested the welfare both classes 
step the wrong direction. 


(12) That this Association express its ap- 
proval the earnest effort the Commis- 
sion Uniform Type toward the solution 
the important type problem and that ex- 
press its appreciation particular Mr. 
Migel New York City, for his excellent 
advice and liberal financial assistance this 
matter. 


(13) That the Association adopt the rec- 
ommendations the Commission Uni- 
form Type for the Blind presented the 
Association the session Thursday, June 
28, 1917. (See The Report the 
Commission Uniform Type reprinted 
this issue.) 

(14) That extend our hearty thanks 
the Board Trustees and Officers the 
Maine Institution for the Blind and the 
State and City officials for their cordial wel- 
come and courtesy, the proprietor and staff 
Peak’s Island House for their efficient 
care and attention, and the press the 
city for their generous notices the work 
the Association, and the Boy Scouts 
whose energetic and intelligent services have 
introduced new and appropriate feature 
into the Convention. 


(15) That especially desire express 
our appreciation the kindness and efficiency 
Superintendent and Mrs. Baldwin who 
have contributed much the success 
this Convention. 


(16) That hereby express our deep ap- 
and enjoyment the masterly 


‘organ recital given Mr. Will McFarlane, 


the Municipal Organist the city Port- 
land, especially appropriate entertainment 
for Association which numbers among its 
members many trained musicians, and also 
the Historical Society for permitting the 
delegates visit Longfellow’s home. 
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Representatives seventy-four 
Organizations schools and organizations, from 
Represented states and Canada, 
were present the 1917 con- 

ference the American Asso- 
ciation Workers for the Blind held Portland, 
Maine: 

Arkansas School for the Blind. 

California School for the Blind. 

Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind. 

District of Columbia: Library of Congress, Read- 
ing Room for the Blind; Columbia Polytechnic In- 
stitute; National Library for the Blind; Association 
of Workers for the Blind. 

Georgia Academy for the Blind. 

Indiana: School for the Blind; Board of Indus- 
trial Ajd for the Blind; Indiana Association of 
Workers for the Blind. 

Kansas School for the Blind. 

Maine: Institution for the Blind; Commission of 
Charities; Maine Association for the Blind. 

Maryland: School for the Blind; Workshop for 
the Blind; Association Workers for the Blind; 
Associated Blind Men Maryland; Associated 
Blind Women Maryland. 

Massachusetts: Perkins Institution for the Edu- 
cation the Blind; Perkins Alumnz Association; 
Perkins Alumni Association; Massachusetts Commis- 
sion for the Blind; Boston Nursery for Blind Babies; 
Thomas Park Association; Worcester Home for the 
Blind. 


Michigan: School for the Blind; Employment In- 
stitution for the Blind; Grand Rapids Association for 
the Blind; Michigan Association of Workers for the 
Blind. 


Minnesota: Minneapolis Society for the Blind. 

Missouri: Association for the Blind; Commission 
for the Blind. 

Nebraska: Association Workers for the Blind; 
Christian Record. 

New Hampshire State Board Charities. 

New Jersey State Association for the Blind. 

New York: State School for the Blind; New York 
(City) Institute for the Education the Blind; Com- 
mission for the Blind; New York City Public Li- 
brary; New York Association for the Blind; Blind 
Men’s Improvement Club; Department for the Blind, 
Brooklyn Association for the Improvement the 
Poor; Brooklyn Industrial Home for the Blind; 
bany, Rochester, Syracuse and Poughkeepsie Asso- 
ciations for the Blind. 

Ohio: State School for the Blind; Commission for 


the Blind; Cleveland Public Schools; Toledo Public 


Schools; Howe Publishing Society for the Blind. 


Pennsylvania: Institution for the Education the 
Blind (Philadelphia); Institution for the Blind (Pitts- 
burgh); Working Home for Blind Men; Sales Room 
and Exchange; Home Teaching Society; Pennsyl- 
vania Association for the Blind. 

Rhode Board Education. 

Wisconsin School for the Blind. 


National: Matilda Ziegler Magazine for the Blind; 
National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness; 
Outlook for the Blind; Uniform Type Commission; 
American Association of Instructors of the Blind; 
American, British, French and Belgian Permanent 
Blind Relief War Fund. 


Canada: National Library for the Blind; Montreal 
Association for the Blind. 


School Preparation and Follow Work for the Blind 


JOSEPH MURPHY, Field Agent, New York Commission for the Blind* 


presenting this paper 
the Convention, the writer 
desires suggest ways and 
means for making the blind 
our schools more capable 
commanding the respect 
and co-operation of seeing 
men and women. Let 
understood the outset 
that such criticisms may 
appear, are directed 
against any one institution 
association, 
least experienced among us, 
realizes that activity be- 
half the blind one 
the 
ments social service, and 
that those who make haste 
‘slowly are none the 
friendly the cause. While appreciate the diffi- 


J. J. Murphy 


*Read at the 1917 A. A. W. B. Convention, Port- 
land, Maine. 


culty preparing our blind youth for life’s tasks, 
we must never lose sight of the fact that the blind 
people, after all, come against the edges and 
corners life most perplexing and discour- 
aging manner. had some checkered expe- 
rience life blind man, and having had con- 
siderable opportunity observe the causes suc- 
cess and failure the lives others who lack 
sight, the author has been led offer the following 
suggestions, 


We are all eager that our graduates shall take 
their stand side side with normal men women. 
Since unreasonable suppose that normal 
adults can grow from children whose environment 
is not normal, let us start our successful blind man 
right by giving him a normal childhood. In many 
our schools, children enter shortly after they 
have begun play. several years after their 
admission, their only playmates are children bearing 
the same affliction, indeed not unusual find 
graduates with limited number sighted com- 
panions. One man reports that he had between the ages 
and only four sighted playmates, Under 
such conditions not surprising that some blind 
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pupils contract habits which tend set them apart 
class. 

Would not the blind child expand and develop with 
frequent visits from groups healthy sighted lads? 
Would he not learn to go into life with more buoy- 
ancy and less fear? Many parents might willing 
have their children play with blind boys and 
girls Saturdays. The child who lives for nine 
months of the year in a congregate school is apt 
to forget how to act in a home. There are some 
young men who recall time when going church 
on Sunday was about the only outside diversion 
allowed the pupils. Let the children get away from 
the institutional atmosphere once while, does 
us no harm to get away for a day or two now and 
then. 


may asked, “Will not the introduction 
these seeing urchins upset our discipline?” There 
reason why should. Remember, the chil- 
dren will not live your school; they will only 
there the discretion the superintendent. The 
big thing we must always have in mind is normal 
environment for our pupils, and they must not wait 
till they enter (if they ever do) the university 
get it. Let keep before the fitting the 
child for the peculiar position must later occupy 
the world. Let tell the child early age 
that has certain limitations because which 
must submit himself very special training. Many 
and many pupil does not know the full meaning 
blindness till after leaving the institution, when 
finds out from heart-breaking experiences. The 
preparation suggested will not discourage them if the 
teachers are properly sympathetic. The pupil must 
be taught to stand and sit properly, to face the per- 
son addressing, bow, nod approval and 
disapproval, etc., etc. The child must be taught cour- 
tesy, self reliance and the importance taking the 
initiative. school there was weak-minded 
boy from one of the English institutions, whose 
manners were good that they made 
spicuous. From the same school there also came 
talented young organist who disported himself before 
a mixed audience in a club room with his hat glued 
to his head. Being advised that there were ladies 
present and encouraged to uncover, the hat was re- 
moved for second and replaced without delay. Had 
the organist learned manners from the young English 
lad, would probably have worth-while church 
position today. The lack of address is often the 
stumbling block, not the lack sight. 

While are laying this foundation for our blind 
associates, let warn them against the vices,—fear, 
and hesitancy. Fear one the greatest handicaps 
our people have. The caution shown going about, 
the feeling, and listening, to ascertain place and di- 
often gets into the mind deeply that the 
individual hesitates speak act. Like some 
that he never accomplishes anything. 

Having laid the foundation for successful man- 
hood by the infusion of normal influences, having 
fear and developed self reliance and initia- 
tive, and having instilled knowledge etiquette, 
may now turn our attention the period 
adolescence. This thé time when our pupils be- 
come conscious general change, physical, mental, 


moral. the time when all younger children 
are patronizingly referred kids, the time when 
the vision life begins unfold, when take 
stock ourselves, when begin dream what 
we shall do; the air castle age; the age of reason 
and unreason, when the extent of ones bravery is 
measured ones audacity breaking school rules 
and school furniture, when we think we know our 
own capabilities. Pupils this period are most try- 
ing superintendents. Speaking for the boys, they 
are often their worst; and many good foundation 
may undermined during this period. This the 
time when the pupil needs friend well 
teacher, a father as well as a superintendent, a 
brother as well as a monitor, in a word, this is the 
period school life which requires the presence 
one more social workers the institution. 
need go-between pupil and teacher, 
school and parent. this period boy often thor- 
oughly disgraces himself, loses the confidence his 
instructors and interest himself. gets into the 
most exasperating scrapes and 
pended. Let have our social workers attached 
to the school, one for the boys, if you please, and 
one for the girls. These social agents should have 
offices in the institution, and be accessible to all 
pupils, say over the age of thirteen. They should 
advise with pupils regarding plans for the future, 
pay frequent visits parents, and study the com- 
munities which prospective graduates are re- 
side. 

Should pupil suspended, the agent should 
visit him frequently, that may not lose interest 
either himself the school. the pupil dis- 
missed, the social worker should still show a kindly 
interest in him, for instance, my friends, have 
known where dismissed pupils have developed into 
excellent men. Right here, may we urge the very 
greatest deliberation before permanently dismissing 
pupil; for his dismissal means, not only his last 
chance at school, but often his last chance for sucess 
the world. you know, will not have the 
opportunities open boys dismissed from the ordi- 
nary schools. have mind blind man some 
address who was dismissed number years ago 
from school for chewing tobacco. The school 
having severed all connection with him, he utilized 
his institution training far would go, sup- 
plementing his earnings “street work,” otherwise 
known as professional begging. We do not assert 
that this individual would have sprouted wings under 
the influence of a social service agent; but we do 
think that the dismissing pupil for chewing 
tobacco at the age of sixteen or seventeen, without 
possibility follow work, may questioned. 

sixteen year old, bright, capable, chair caner 
was dismissed from one of our schools for perfectly 
just cause. Ten years later visitor asked the young 
man sitting idly home, would not like 
earn some money caning shop. The reply 
was, “My father works; brothers work; 
the use working?” Asked did not enjoy 
walking the beautiful country neighborhood 
which lived, asserted that walking the 
country would him good could see 
nothing. When told that walking could get 


plenty fresh air and healthful exercise, an- 
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swered, “I can get plenty of fresh air right here on 
our porch.” This lad had misdirected ambition when 
he left the institution, at the age of twenty-six his 
spirit was all but dead. Ten years idleness and 
the absence follow work had done this for 
him. 

It may be argued that the school teachers and 
superintendents can perform this kind social serv- 
ice. They have not the time, and often lack the 
training. The social service and follow work 
must charge those who can give all 
their time and attention. 

Let us again urge the importance of normal en- 
this age, our pupils should fraternize 
with members approved clubs, university students, 
etc. They must know how live outside insti- 
tution. Already number our schools are holding 
dances which the town people are invited. This 
is an excellent idea, having a dual result, the educa- 
tion the pupils along with the education the 
community. 

Where the community reasonably safe, the men 
should be encouraged to go about alone, this devel- 
ops initiative essential the ultimate success 
the blind person. 

During this period let strive give our pupils 
some business training. The seeing boy who has 
been going to the store for his family, who has been 
selecting and paying for his own clothes, or who, 
perhaps has been selling papers on the street corner, 
has absorbed without realizing it, a very helpful 
knowledge everyday business principles. the 
other hand, our segregated young men and women 
do not have this opportunity; therefore it might be 
well to establish some sort of school store which 
should sell necessary supplies, candy, etc. Pupils 
might pay for their own laundry out school cur- 
rency. In this way our pupils will learn the power 
and limitation dollar. are all familiar with 
capable blind broom makers who have not ghost 
idea how market their product. Under 
these circumstances, of how much value is their 
knowledge of broom making? Of course, they might 
be worse off; but we are working along the lines of 
improvement. 

all times let realize that education but 
means toward an end, not the end itself. The end 
is the building of a successful life; therefore let our 
instruction such will fit the man best per- 
form his particular part the world’s work. Let 
not encumber the industrial prospect with several 
hours of foreign language, unless time hangs heavy 
his hands. The best advertisement for school 
not the number and variety subjects covered 
its pupils but rather the success achieved its 
graduates. If organizations for the blind are to be 
called upon aid school pupils, they should have 
some knowledge of their needs and ability early in 
the graduation year, if not sooner, so that they may 
work out plan with the institution. 

Let summarize moment: have assumed 
that have given our pupils normal chidlhood, 


developed their self reliance, initiative 
deportment. We have shown a friendly, helpful in- 
terest their school lives and future plans, have 
conferred with their parents, given them some busi- 
ness training, and prospected their community—and 
now, comes graduation and life. 

Has the school done its whole duty the pupil? 
the diploma give equivalent dispossess 
notice? When we give our child a dollar, are we 
not interested the disposition makes it? 
When give our pupils education, shall not 
help them make the best use it? leave 
our pupils the college gate, have but half 
served them. must not leave them “Face the 
future with despairing faces and pleading, unavail- 
ing hands.” this point return the office 
the social worker. knows the graduate’s par- 
ents, history and community. the connecting 
link between the school boy and the world. Few 
people secure their early opportunities without some 
aid, there is a relative, a friend, a clergyman. The 
blind graduate who has lived segregated life has 
had little opportunity make friendships 
home town, may glad fall back upon the 
companion his school days, the social worker who 
helped plan his future. Some will need very little 
help, while others will fail time and time again. To- 
day have follow work for the delinquent and 
insane, why not have follow work for the blind? 

A number of years ago, a very capable organist 
graduated from ———— school. After waiting three 
years, he secured a position in a village church, 
paying one hundred dollars per annum. After five 
six years, the salary was increased one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. the present time, after 
serving a dozen years, this capable musician, trained 
for twelve years in one of our schools, is not receiv- 
ing more than two hundred dollars a year. Surely any 
follow up worker would have brought about a more 
gratifying condition. And gentlemen there is one 
follow up agency which we have forgotten, and that 
is the saloon. If your man can play or sing a little, 
tell funny story, the saloon will help him its 
own pecuiar way, “And the jingling the penny 
helps the hurt that honor young man, 
dismissed from -———— school, began his rise by 
playing ear cafe, later went the stage, 
today supports wife ana child. lived above 
his environment; but we know the fate of most who 
begin where don’t approve his 
beginning; but we are face to face with the fact 
that his only help came from most questionable 
agency, are not? 

Let strive establish some sort follow 
work. Let give this branch social service 
fair trial, owe our pupils and owe 
our institutions. must not fear experiment. 
If we go into this work, let us go into it with all 
our hearts and all our minds, undeterred the 
fear expense and the wails 
Let give every worthy pupil every possble op- 
portunity before and after graduation. 
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Recent Developments Public School Work for the Blind Ohio 


By ROBERT B. IRWIN, Supervisor of Public School Classes for the Blind in Ohio* 


THE DAY SCHOOL PLAN 

Before proceeding 
discussion the recent de- 
velopments Public School 
Work for the Blind in Ohio, 
may well outline 
briefly the plan operation 
Day School Depart- 
into certain number 
large districts. In each 
district a regular Public 
School building is selected, 
located 
spect the homes the 
tion city. This 
building declared open 
to pupils without sight. <A 
room set aside for their 
special use. A teacher is 
assigned this room whose duty is: first, as- 
sist the blind pupils attending this building, to do 
their work the regular class room; 
supplement, every way necessary, the work 
the grade rooms in which the blind children are 
enrolled. In their special room the children learn 
read and write embossed type and operate the 
typewriter. Here they are given much their man- 
ual and physical training; here, also, 
pare their lessons, most which are recited the 
regular grade rooms with their seeing classmates. 
When they have mastered the art of finger reading 
they are given embossed books, which are duplicates 
those used the seeing children. This enables 
them prepare much their work independently 
and to engage in recitation, in most subjects, upon 
something like equal footing with the seeing 
boys and girls. 

all the blind children one section the 
city attend the same school building, 
teacher may called upon assist pupils several 
grades. For this reason not more than eight or ten 
children are usually assigned one building. 

In the room set aside for their use they receive 
part their sewing lessons and most their musical 
instruction given special sewing and music teach- 
ers who visit the room certain set periods. Chorus 
work, manual training, employing the use ‘of tools 
with wood, and gymnasium work are usually con- 
ducted after the regular school hours 
classes school building the center the 
city. 

The aim the Day School train the blind 
child in the community to become to the highest de- 
gree possible a useful member of that community. To 
this end the Day School turns naturally the insti- 
tution and appropriates far possible, the fruits 
experience gathered over period three-quarters 
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century. During the first few years the 
Day School work, Public School teachers of the 
blind devoted most of their efforts to demonstrating 
that blind children normal intelligence can, under 
proper conditions, keep pace, the regular class- 
room, with their more favored brothers and sisters 
with sight. During these years very satisfactory ma- 
chinery was developed for accomplishing this end. 
Day School men could then turn their attention 
seriously to meeting the other sweeping condemna- 
tions of their plan. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE 
DAY SCHOOL PLAN 


Day Schools, well residential schools, have 
disadvantages as well as advantages. The disadvant- 
ages, satisfied, are not insurmountable. The 
weaknesses are marked more by lack of plans for 
meeting them than the failure plans tried and 
found wanting. This due, perhaps, failure 
the part the Day School teachers appre- 
ciate the broad scope their mission, quite much 
the fact that they have not been operation 
more than seventeen years. 

The strength of the Day School lies in the social 
advantage growing out normal family life and 
early free competition with normal people with whom 
the blind child must later live and work. The dis- 
advantages grow primarily out of two conditions, 
the lack of intelligent co-operation on the part of 
those, outside of the school building, who have a 
hand in the child’s training, and out of the small 
number hours which the Public School child 
spends with his teacher. the institution the 
teacher supported House-mother and Supervisor 
trained in the rearing of the blind child. The en- 
vironment the residential school pupil 
stantly under the control those whose supreme 
interest his proper training. 

Many of the disadvantages of the Day School are 
reality more apparent than real. When the fam- 
ily actually brought take intelligent attitude 
toward the sightless member the gain will affect his 
happiness throughout his entire life. special 
arrangement also the hours the school day may 
considerably lengthened and Saturday, 
added the time during which the teacher’s in- 
fluence is paramount. When necessary, furthermore, 
the long summer months may be utilized by the 
teachers during which to afford instruction and 
training vitally essential the blind child’s life. 

Four years ago some the Ohio cities increased. 
the hours of the blind pupils’ school day from five 
to six in number. Classes in manual training, cook- 
ing, sewing and physical culture, etc., were open 
Saturdays. certain cases gymnasium work, chorus 
work, Camp Fire, and Boy Scout activities are con- 
ducted after the six hour day completed. This 


extension school hours has admitted instruc- 
tion music and most other special branches 
comparing very favorably with that offered most 
the residential schools. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION OF THE BLIND CHILD 


Perhaps the social education the blind child 
the most difficult problem confronting the Day School 
teacher. The sightless child must taught live 
with other people and be, far possible, un- 
distinguished from them in ordinary social inter- 
course. The efforts have him play with seeing 
boys and girls upon the playground at recess time 
requires the constant and persistent efforts the 
special teacher and taxes her ingenuity to the utter- 
most. The crowded condition the playground dur- 
ing these brief periods recreation makes the more 
deliberate forms play little short impossible. 
This usually supplemented especially directed 
games instituted the teacher during the’ physical 
exercise periods and other times which pre- 
ponderating number seeing children are 
“special privilege” invited. 

The blind child encouraged make friends 
among seeing children his neighborhood. This 
making friends his own street greatly facil- 
itated by the training which he derives in the espe- 
cially directed games in school —but this requires 
the co-operation the family. 

part the duty every Day School teacher 
visit frequently the homes her pupils. She 
becomes friend the family and loses oppor- 
tunity place them under more less conscious 
obligation her. Sometimes the bread-winner 
found better position. Sometimes better place 
for the family live discovered. Parents are 
induced visit the school. Monthly tea parties 
for the mothers, which the children act hosts 
and hostesses, are among the means bringing 
about more cordial relations between teacher and 
parents. 

Frequently happens that the social problems 
involving the child, in his home, are so serious that 
they require more time and strength than the spe- 
cial teacher has give them. For this reason 
there was added the staff the Cleveland Depart- 
ment for the Blind last year, a visiting teacher to 
follow every way possible the social work 
the classroom teacher. She virtually the social 
agent for the department, working close co-oper- 
ation with the classroom teacher and accumulating 
information regarding the family of which the child 
member. 

Permit remark here that the education 
the blind much energy certain wasted 
where the entire family situation not taken into 
account. 

Among the valuable adjuncts the Ohio Day 
Schools the adaptation machinery for social and 
moral training utilized those working with seeing 
boys and girls. Cleveland and Cincinnati, Boy 
Scout work and Girls’ Camp Fire work have been 
raised the dignity regular school activity. All 
the charm and force which accompany these two 
organizations, where they are carried out with 
conscientious thoroughness and idealism, are utilized 
the utmost. Furthermore, everything possible 
incorporated into scouting and camp fire activity 
which may serve supplement the work the 
teachers. good Boy Scout, good Camp 
Fire girl regular attendance Saturday classes, 
faithful practising music lessons, can appear 
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well in public, not only upon the stage but in the 
street car and the home, careful about those 
things which toward preserving health, indus- 
trious, helpful all times and conscious con- 
stantly that she stands example what 
true Boy Scout true Girl the Camp Fire 
should be. 

Membership these organizations forms basis 
for fraternal relationships with other boys and girls, 
Especially among the Scouts opportunity for compe- 
tition upon something like equal footing fre- 
quently afforded—to illustrate: Last year the Cleve- 
land Boy Scouts gave large exhibition known 
“The Scouts’ Circus.” Our boys installed booth 
which they exhibited their handiwork. This hap- 
pened field which our children had re- 
ceived far more attention than had their fellow 
Scout competitors. result, Troop No, re- 
ceived the first prize the day, the form 
tent and other much coveted scouting paraphernalia. 
The conspicuous superiority the handiwork our 
boys left room for the accusation that the prize 
had been granted the grounds sympathy. 

To illustrate again: Last summer eight of our 
boys spent two weeks the Cleveland Scout Camp. 
Upon the first day the row tents, which our 
boys’ tents formed part, received the prize for 
neatness. After about ten days this row failed 
receive the prize because the failure one our 
boys make his bed. The Scout Masters 
charge realized that trouble was brewing 
posely absented themselves from the camp during 
most the forenoon. later developed that the 
delinquent boy had received first-class dose 
blanket-tossing at the hands of the seeing boys in 
his row tents. This was rather humiliating him 
the time, but probably gave him better lesson 
neatness and community patriotism than any 
teacher could have imparted. But the important 
point that illustrates the equal social footing 
which the blind boys had attained this group 
very normal seeing youths. 

cannot emphasize too much the power these 
two organizations, when the Scout Master and the 
Camp Fire Guardian believe fervently 
work that they make little less than religion. 

Success, though, requires that reasonable amount 
time the weekly program given Camp 
Fire and Boy Scout activity. Insistence upon the 
boys and girls performing every part the work 
which they profess absolutely essential. Any 
pretence is as demoralizing in Camp Fire work and 
Boy Scout work the church. The Scout 
Master and the Guardian are dealing with the most 
sacred impulses and emotions of adolescent life. 
These activities enable them enter upon 
macy relationship with the youth which few other 
persons ever dare attempt. For this reason there 
must absolutely sham. The Guardian and the 
Scout Master must invariably ring true. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 

During the past four years Cleveland 
ducted summer school class for blind boys. This 
summer class for girls was opened. Cincinnati 
has conducted music classes during the summer for 
such its pupils seemed show most progress 
this subject. 
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The first three summer sessions of the Boys’ Class 
Cleveland were conducted along the lines phys- 
ical education and general The 
man who acts Scout Master and physical director 
was placed charge the class. The boys went 
for long hikes through the country and spent two 
forenoons each week the lake. The entire class 
learned swim and some them row boat. 
They learned to recognize some of the common 
trees, pick out many the bird calls and learned 
from observation many the habits their feath- 
ered friends. Excursions farms were connected 
with geography lessons upon the wheat districts, 
the corn belt and the dairying industry. Truck gar- 
dening was studied first hand. Many vague con- 
ceptions of fire engines, locomotives, auto trucks 
and various other things familiar the seeing 
child were cleared frequent and thorough ex- 
amination these objects under the direction 
the teacher. 

This summer our older boys have been organized 
into salesmanship class, with regular morning lec- 
tures and daily practice canvassing and keeping 
accounts. After the regular morning lecture and 
general discussion their previous day’s experiences 
the boys scatter their various districts the city 
where they resume their house house soliciting. 
The teacher patrols these districts and the laggard 
who yields the temptation find shady spot 
which while away the hot part the day very 
likely interrupted the teacher who demands 
explanation. seems wise, the teacher will 
then assist the boy sympathetically with his next two 
three prospective customers and will correct any 
error which may have crept into the presentation 
his case 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


The Day Schools Ohio have, until this last year, 
done very little the way industrial training. 
The children are rather young, very few being more 
than fifteen years age. the conviction the 
Day School teachers that when thorough course 
Manual Training afforded, beginning with the 
Kindergarten and leading through the grades, 
trade training may well deferred until the time 
when the youth thinking most seriously how 
earn his livelihood. 

If he has thorough command of his hands, the 
simple trades usually taught the blind can 
learned few months the boy seven- 
teen. Seventeen is not too late to enter upon the 
more difficult trade piano tuning and repairing. 

This year Cincinnati and Cleveland chair caning 
and repairing and commercial reed work have been 
taught our boys who show little promise fur- 
ther development the purely manual training class. 
A piano tuning class also was opened by the Cleve- 
land Public Schools which housed shop 
well equipped the average tuning shop our 
large residential schools. The first task confronting 
the teacher seemed raise the standard 
workmanship among the tuners the city. Some 
those who never completed their course 
any regular tuning school were induced enroll 
this class. When these men are trained night classes 
will opened for the benefit any blind tuner 
the city who may feel that needs assistance 


along any particular line with any special prob- 
lem. The Day classes will then open the 
older boys and young men who wish to learn the 
trade. The teacher charge the tuning class 
also the tuner the pianos the Cleveland 
School buildings. This enables him give his 
pupils considerable apprenticeship the Public 
School pianos before turning them out finished 
tuners. 

Permit add that convinced that 
should defer the selection boys for the tuning 
department until they have reached age which 
can form some fairly satisfactory estimate 
the kind citizen they are going make. Too 
many blind men are already at large in the com- 
munity tinkering with people’s pianos who ought 
never have been allowed consider themselves 
eligible for such calling. 

should pointed out that the cordial rela- 
tionship between the Day Schools Ohio and the 
State Institution makes feasible for the smaller 
cities depend upon the residential school for 
much the trade instruction required. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Perhaps the most effective recent effort the 
part the Day Schools deal intelligently with 
the problem vocational training persons handi- 
capped defective vision the creation this year 
the position Vocational Guidance teacher for 
the Cleveland department. must admitted that 
large proportion the successful graduates 
our schools not earn their living occupations 
specifically taught them pupils. Furthermore, the 
Day Schools are enrolling increasing number 
pupils possessing considerable useful vision. The 
occupational possibilities open these pupils has 
never been thoroughly studied. was these con- 
siderations which determined ask for person 
of resource and experience to undertake the voca- 
tional guidance and supply when necesary cer- 
tain amount of vocational training to the older 
pupils the Cleveland department. 

will the duty this teacher study the 
older pupils with view ascertaining their incli- 
nations and possibilities. She will then aid them 
planning their course of study and supervise their 
work the upper grades especially High School. 
Special arrangements for specific instruction cer- 
tain subjects not offered the Public Schools must 
made. time permits certain amount such 
will given the vocational guidance 
teacher. 

will the duty this teacher study this 
community, make friends among the business and 
professional people, seek out openings for gradu- 
ates this department. advisory committee 
business men has already been partially organized 
give counsel and assistance the training and 
placement pupils. The responsibility the voca- 
tional guidance teacher will not end until the pupil 
has been successfully fitted into the community 
has been pronounced hopeless case. 

SIGHT SAVING CLASSES 

Permit me now to refer to a recent outgrowth of 
the Day School work which almost revolution- 
ary nature the Day School plan itself. Under 


the Ohio Law establishing Day Schools for the blind, 
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any person who reason defective vision can- 
not profitably safely educated the public 
schools the ordinary way shall considered 
blind. In other words, any child who cannot without 
assistance avail himself the ordinary facilities 
the public school educationally blind. Among 
those children, though, there will found large 
number of pupils who can make certain use of ordi- 
nary print books. They cannot see the blackboard 
from the front seat and any continued use the 
text-book ordinary print injurious their weak 
eyes. The experience of every teacher of the blind 
will demonstrate that few such pupils ever become 
good finger readers, and those who do seldom make 
much use the art touch reading after they have 
left school. The most that usually claimed regard- 
ing such pupils that, using their fingers for 
reading purposes they relieve their eyes the strain 
during childhood and conserve the limited vision 
which they possess for use in later life. A great 
deal energy and time consumed acquiring 
the accomplishment. Many such pupils little 
more than pretend read with their Sight 
resorted whenever doubt whenever time 
consideration. The practice reading raised 
white dots upon white paper with the eyes usually 
attended with far more eye strain the read- 
ing of ordinary print. This eye strain is accentu- 
ated when the lighting conditions are not the best 
frequently the case school rooms designed 
for persons without sight. 

During the past few years, public school systems 
have made special provision for border-line eye 
cases. Classes for such children variously 
known as: “Classes for Semi-seeing Children,” 
“Conservation of Vision Classes,” and “Sight-Saving 
Classes.” It is agreed that by whatever name they 
are known the emphasis should placed upon the 
fact that the pupils see and not upon their defect 
vision. Much the benefit derived from the 
separation such children from the finger readers 
will lost not train them minimize the 
social and industrial effect their limitation 
vision. They should never be allowed to regard 
themselves blind and the public should kept 
from associating them with blindness. 


BASIS SELECTION PUPILS 

There are two tests which pupils for the con- 
servation of vision classes are selected: The first 
is the schoolman’s test; any child who cannot keep 
pace with his classmates without special assistance 
but who can safely make limited use ordinary 
print considered candidate for these classes. 
The medical test not yet clear. formal state- 
ment has been agreed upon which exactly describes 
the eye condition pupil which should entitle 
him the assistance the conservation vision 
class. Each case must be considered upon its own mer- 
its. The degree vision children assigned 
these classes is somewhere between 6/60 and 6/15’s; 
though high degree myopia astigmatism, 
diseased condition the retina may indicate the as- 
signment of certain children with more than 6/15’s 
vision such classes. Also some children with 
vision low 6/30 both eyes not seem 
seriously handicapped regular classroom work. 
Close attention this point over number years 


will, hoped, result more exact description 
eye conditions which indicate attendance 
sight-saving class. 

Sight-saving classes have three well-defined aims: 
First, minimize the eye strain during the school 
life of the child; second, to teach each individual 
pupil how conserve his own limited vision and, 
third, give such vocational guidance, and 
sary such vocational training will enable him 
fill useful place the community where will 
least handicapped his defect vision and 
where will subjected the least eye 

Rooms selected for sight-saving classes should have 
certain essential conditions. natural 
cial light should equal, not superior, that 
the best classroom for children with normal vision, 
This means that the light should be sufficient at all 
times and should not fluctuate unduly. Glare should 
be reduced to a minimum, not only by controlling 
the light the sources but refinishing the wood- 
work and walls with mat surface and decorating 
the room with soft neutral color. Whenever pos- 
sible the sky should visible from every part 
the room in which a child is required to work. The 
most important part the equipment such room 
the blackboard which should kept good con- 
dition. The area blackboard should not 
less than sixteen square feet per pupil. Expe 
rience has shown that adequate space for exercise 
and game work not provided where there not 
allowance least ninety square feet floor 
area per pupil; the tendency high blood pressure 
among many the pupils with defect vision makes 
very advisable that the room located upon 
the floor the school building which will necessitate 
the least climbing stairs the part the chil- 
dren. 

PLAN OPERATION 


The plan operation sight saving classes 
not unlike that the public school classes for the 
blind. The children prepare their work the spe- 
cial class rooms whenever necessary, but recite so 
far practicable the room with the normal 
children. the special room effort made 
teach the children read with their fingers, though 
much attention is given to teaching them to do their 
hand-work and typewriting with little or no use of 
the eyes. doing hoped minimize the 
handicap short sight, and reduce eye strain 
growing out of an habitual effort to see what they 
are doing with their hands. The written work 
such pupils done upon the blackboard, upon 
unglazed paper with soft heavy pencil, upon 
the typewriter where care used follow the 
touch system. very limited supply textbooks 
large heavy ink type has been prepared for the 
use these children. The paper employed these 
books has mat surface and slightly 
tint. 

The first class for border-line eye cases 
opened this country was organized the Boston 
Public Schools the Spring 1909, co-operation 
with the Perkins Institution for the Blind. the 
fall the same year Cleveland opened similar 
class and since that time the work has spread 
eleven other cities. The rapidity with which various 
boards education have undertaken operate such 
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classes indicates the need which they This 
development in educational work reaches a hitherto 
neglected and misunderstood class of children. In 
the past, few them have found their way 
institutions for the blind, a few more have managed 
get through the public schools with more less 
permanent ill effects from undue eye strain, but a 
great majority have either been excused from the 
operation of the compulsory school attendance law, 
or have worried along gaining more or less benefit 
from the class attendance until such time their 
age or grade enabled them to go to work. In their 
selection occupation they have received little 
guidance assistance. Consequently they 
have drifted into jobs which have little merit beyond 
the fact that their limited degree of vision did not 
for time least prevent them from performing 
their tasks satisfactorily. Many such persons, ambi- 
tious ‘‘to get ahead,” have selected occupations with 
little regard to the amount of eye strain involved. 
To this fact we may fairly attribute a considerable 
amount unnecessary blindness during adult life. 

Among the contemplated developments sight 
saving class work in certain of the Ohio cities, dur- 
ing the coming school year, the addition the 
staff supervising eye specialist. The duty 
the eye specialist will make frequent visits 
the sight saving classrooms to consult with the 
teacher and the pupils the schoolroom the 
best method of conserving the vision of the children. 

DANGERS AVOIDED 

In the growth of this work certain dangers should 
guarded against. Children should not assigned 
such classes who have little vision that they 
cannot make some practical use ordinary print 
books. care not taken this particular, schools 
will be rearing an illiterate class of children who 
can neither read with their fingers nor with their 
eyes from ink print books size type generally 
available to them. Another grave danger is that, 
owing to a mistaken idea of economy, too many 
pupils may be assigned to a single teacher. Expe- 
has shown, believe, that very rarely good 
work results when a teacher is assigned more than 
ten pupils. When teacher claims handling, 
with satisfaction, more than ten pupils usually 
develops that she lacks broad view her duties 
and leaving undone much the manual and phys- 
ical training and social work so essential to true suc- 
cess the operation sight saving classes. Such 
teachers are also frequently omitting to go back into 
the child’s educational career in search of the weak 
spots due past neglect. 


COST DAY SCHOOLS AND STATE SUBSIDY 

Few forms statistics are less satisfactory for 
comparative purposes than are those relating per 
capita cost in different public school systems. As 
regards classes for the blind, part of the difficulty 
lies the lack agreement just what should 
be charged to this department. The average annual 
per capita cost in Ohio cities last year, was some- 
where in the neighborhood of two hundred dollars. 
While this far short the average annual per 
capita cost the residential school for the blind 
of the state, it is far in excess of the average annual 
per capita cost of instruction of normal children in 
the public schools. is, fact, higher per capita 


cost than that the instruction any other class 
pupils the city. This situation necessitates 
continual struggle with the watch dogs the school 
treasury, secure adequate provision for the blind. 
many places the success the department de- 
pends more upon the supervisor’s ability present 
his case those authority than his educational 
aims and his administrative powers. For this reason 
three states have granted a subsidy from the gen- 
eral treasury the commonwealth aid the sup- 
port the instruction the blind. 

In 1913 Ohio granted to school districts in the 
State conducting departments: for blind an annual 
per capita state subsidy two hundred dollars. 
1917 this subsidy was increased two hundred and 
fifty dollars. This two hundred and fifty dollars 
allowed for all pupils enrolled for school year 
nine months. proportionate part two hundred 
and fifty dollars allowed for pupils enrolled for 
part school year less than nine months. There- 
fore, school which half its pupils are enrolled 
for nine months and half them enrolled for but 
four and one-half months, the average per capita 
allowance from the State would one hundred and 
eighty-seven and one-half dollars. While this 
extreme proportion pupils enrolled for less than 
school year, illustrates that the average per 
capita allowance may and fact usually con- 
siderably less than two hundred and fifty dollars. 
The estimated average per capita cost for the school 
year 1917-18 the Department for the Blind 
Cleveland will about two hundred and tyenty-five 
dollars. This probably will practically covered 
the State grant. While such State subsidies re- 
move many the obstacles the way successful 
administration city department for the blind, 
the practice bad public economy unless the State 
sees that certain standard requirements are fixed 
with which cities must comply in order to receive 
the state grant. This was not done Ohio until 
the Spring 1917. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 

From present indications would seem that the 
next few years will see marked development 
day school work. There growing tendency to- 
ward a strict separation of the finger readers from 
those defective eyesight cases where there resi- 
due light admitting limted use print. The 
recognition of this new class of border line cases has 
given more significance to the Day School work for 
the blind than was apparent a few years ago. This 
class pupils far outnumbers the finger readers. 
Recent surveys made Ohio and Massachusetts 
would indicate that every city twenty-five thou- 
sand inhabitants has number such 
pupils warrant the organization special center. 

communities where Day School departments 
have been organized the teacher naturally becomes 
a source of general information regarding matters 
relating the blind. Parents blind children 
under school age turn to the local teacher of the 
blind for counsel and help rearing their little one. 
such prospective pupils give advice wherever pos- 
sible. Next year Cleveland special teacher will 


assigned during part time supervise the pre- 
probable that 


school training such children. 
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with the expanding conception the function 
the Day School increasing attention will be given this 
field endeavor. 

During the early years the Public School De- 
partment for the Blind there was tendency the 
part of the Day School teachers to exaggerate the 
shortcomings of the institution and to minimize the 
difficulties confronting the Day School. Upon the 
other hand, the institution man had little faith in 
the Public School and fear regarded the Day 
School pupils as victims of a very serious educa- 
tional blunder. This however the past. The 
Day School man recognize the fuller 
significance his mission. 

With the perfection of the machinery for dealing 
with the broader aspects the blind child’s edu- 
cation, the Day Schools have won many sympathetic 
friends among the more progressive institution men. 
The Day School movement and the recent change 
point the institution men are both 
outgrowths modern spirit social work which 
emphasizes the importance the family life and 
the dangers attendant upon segregation. 

If I may be permitted a rather long ranged pre- 
diction, will say that the time coming when the 
Day School and the Residential School will not 
far apart in their method of operation. For years 
some institutions have made more less use the 
local Public Schools for the training of certain se- 
lected pupils. 

During the coming year Cleveland will open 
training cottage. this will assigned selected 
groups of children for certain forms of training. The 
term residence will probably never exceed year 
and order keep alive the family ties the chil- 
dren will be required to spend at least one day a 
week home. the older girls will taught 
practical housekeeping. Here the younger children, 


whose parents in spite of the visiting teachers have 
failed to afford training in such matters as dressing, 
eating properly and the like, will taken for short 
periods instruction. too, the older boys 
placed for few months’ observation 
ing when their teachers become convinced that such 
course desirable. 

Perhaps should explained that the children 
residing in the training cottage will attend the pub. 
lic school classes the same way those living 
at home. 


should said that this provision for the board- 
ing certain number children was made more 
easily obtainable reason special State grant 
subsidizing the undertaking. Doubtless, if the need 
demonstrated other cities and other 
make similar arrangements. 


Another immediate development 
work the Vocational Guidance teacher whose 
duties have been outlined in another part of this 
paper. Day School has advantage over most 
institutions this department educational 
The district served is small and the pupils live and 
work in the same community with the school. This 
makes possible study the community and fit 
the child into it. Follow work will easy 
and effective can done those having 
hand the pupils’ training. 

Plans are already foot certain Pacific Coast 
cities open Night School classes for 
adults. quite probable that the need 
demonstrated many cities will not delay much longer 
responding the demand. 


The city of Cincinnati has recently authorized the 
employment home teacher for adults. may 
become the accepted responsibility Day School de- 
partments, 


Outdoor Relief for the Blind 


AMBROSE SHOTWELL, Assistant Superintendent, Michigan Employment Institution for the Blind 


Some one has well said that the man 


“Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
Does well,—acts nobly; angels could more.” 


And another has declared that never made 
independent man.” These sayings are not offered 
in extenuation of any drooping ambition or any 
failure maintain proper personal pride high 
standard industry and perseverance; and our 
schools may well continue to encourage the maxi- 
mum of self-dependence in their graduates and of 
creditable participation the world’s work. And 
should all carefull not any way under- 
mine the continued success of any of the existing 
branches well considered public service. But jus- 
tice should tempered with mercy; and strenu- 
ous conscience one’s own duty should not 
crowd out the spiric helpful charity toward our 
less successful neighbors. 


land, Me. 


neither necessary nor wise for 
tempt to defeat or postpone what our common hw 
manity widely seeking accomplish; and may 
well endeavor assist them accomplishing their 
benevolent designs the wisest possible ways. 
those blind persons unable win living wage, the 
world seems clearly disposed afford substantial 
relief. The policy has gained currency; and not 
our primary duty establish the fundamental 
ciples upon which it rests. Yet we may well draw 
helpful suggestions from the fields of kindred 
philanthropic movements, such those old-age 
pensions, teachers’ retirement fund, mothers’ pen- 
sions, and the like. have hurriedly brought 


gether some of the facts relating to these move- 
ments and some the problems encountered 
the Michigan Association attempting deal with 
this matter outdoor relief; but well aware 
marked local differences the several states, and 
lere more as a sttident than as a teacher. 
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OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


During the past few years there have been var- 
attempts made persons interested 
and labor legislation promote the establishment 
the United States old-age pension schemes civil 
authorities and also by private corporations. Every 
advanced country the world except this country 
has enacted some form public old-age pension 
scheme whereby members of the working classes upon 
arrival the age sixty-five seventy years may 
retire with assured pension sufficient obviate 


Ambrose M. Shotwell 


the necessity public relief. Such pensions are 
usually provided from funds which 
ciary makes contribution along with his employer 
and state; England they are provided entirely from 
the public treasury. the United States some 
the civil authorities have made provision for the re- 
tirement their own employes, but thus far pro- 
vision for the old-age incapacities industrial em- 
ployes has been made only here and there by the 
larger corporations. * * * The most serious defect, 
however, with the American plan leaving the es- 
tablishment old-age pensions private initiative 
that the vast majority the lowest paid workers 
who are most liable require public assistance 
old age, are not included. for this reason pri- 
marily that social workers and insurance enthusiasts 
maintain that universal compulsory system provided 
public authority the only proper solution. The 
Predominant opinion this country has been that 
such system should require the contributions from 
the beneficiaries and from employers 
mented and administered the State. 

Dr. Meeker, chief the Bureau 
Labor Statistics, has pointed out, even Turkey 
ahead the United States the field old-age 


pension legislation. Well-known insurance experts, 
like Dawson, have testified that “Since adopt- 
ing sickness insurance and old-age pensions, Ger- 
many has added twelve years the average life 
her working population.” has been strongly as- 
serted that “the insurance monopoly fighting the 
creation government insurance funds.” Various 
authorities have declared that “Present means 
dealing with sickness, unemployment, and old-age 
disability this country are totally inadequate 
the need.” 


The Ohio Old-Age Pension League has initiated 
bill with the following main features: minimum 
age limit years; persons with yearly in- 
come less than $240.00 from other sources 
eligible; property holdings to the amount of $1500.00 
exempted computing income; per annum 
the value real estate excess $1500.00 
be regarded as income; dependent inmates of public 
institutions ineligible; juvenile probate courts 
to have charge of the administration; inheritance 
taxes the chief source the required reve- 
nues; and the maximum annual pension $240.00. 

the plan of- the Protestant Episcopal Church 
fund $5,000,000.00 provide pensions minis- 
ters voluntarily retiring the age years, 
widows’ pensions $300.00 and upward are pro- 
vided for; also orphans’ benefits follows: for 
those under years age, $100.00 per year; those 
between and years, $200.00; and those from 
to 21 years, $300.00. 


MOTHERS’ PENSIONS 


“The general principle state aid the rearing 
children necessitous families has been over- 
whelmingly approved public opinion.” And the 
movement, begun 1912, for the assistance wid- 
owed and other self-dependent mothers minor chil- 
dren has gained distinct recognition majority 
the states of the Union, though with wide varia- 
tions method and detailed provisions, especially 
regarding the qualifications of the recipients of the 
aid afforded. The general aim enable the chil- 
dren have suitable home care and training and 
full opportunity for acquiring good practical edu- 
cation. important that the child should not 
prematurely withdrawn from school and forced into 
arduous wage-earning employment; and seems 
equally important that the home-maker should not 
obliged out service earn her own and 
her child’s daily bread. 


In a few states, divorced and deserted mothers 
are discriminated against, because 
that otherwise divorce and desertion would en- 
couraged, although has been strongly claimed 
judges and others in such states that three-fourths 
the divorced and deserted mothers were deserving 
the relief afforded other mothers, and most 
the states they receive the pension the same 
other mothers, otherwise proper guardians. 
some cases either parent unable support the chil- 
dren even grandparent charge such chil- 
dren may receive the assistance. various states 
the beneficiaries include some all the following: 
mothers who are widowed divorced who have 
been deserted for more than three months; mothers 
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with husbands prison insane asylums 
an institution for the blind or otherwise totally in- 
capacitated physically or mentally for wage-earning 
employment, but otherwise proper guardians. 

several states the average allowance per month 
is from $20.00 to $25.00; and the California Supreme 
Court holds that the mothers’ pension fund is as 
much public fund the public school fund. 

passing from these general features the 
situation toward outline examination 
ticular attempt, after deliberate examination, em- 
body the best features and avoid the most glaring 
defects various current American plans out- 
door relief, and without adducing any tedious array 
of statistics, the writer begs leave to cite a few par- 


agraphs recently submitted him another con- 
nection. 


GRATUITIES AND AUGMENTATION OF WAGES 


It perhaps goes without saying that every man or 
woman able and willing to do marketable work while 
in health, should have all reasonable encouragements 
keep his her powers fully and usefully em- 
ployed. It is better for the health and the peace of 
mind the individual and better for the rest 
the household, the neighborhood and the municipality. 
If one can earn even one-half the cost of his mainte- 
nance, it is better to have him doing this with hearty 
cheer and the enjoyment some the fruits 
industry, than to leave him to pine or languish in 
enforced idleness or involuntary servitude. 


Every sane and normal man woman 
privilege of deciding for himself or herself just how 
some of the rewards of industry shall be spent; and 
to withhold this privilege is to impose a hards}ip 
that is sure in a majevity of cases to undermine the 
spirit of industry, selfhelpfulness and _ co-operation 
in the world’s work. To compel a disabled man to 
toil or starve may have satisfied a Spartan standard 
of public duty; but in an age that accepts the dictum 
that “Man shall not live bread alone,” would 
surely violence sound public policy 
were we to decree that the handicapped citizen who 
is unable to earn the cost of t’e average standard 
living shall afforded food and shelter the 
price of one-half his earning capacity, the other one- 
half to be saved or spent by himself as he may elect. 
The humiliation of being obliged to make an argu- 
ment with one’s county or township authorities or 
other guardian whenever he has occasion to spend 
a dime or a dollar for a comb or a cap, a hair cut 
or a pair of shoes, a postage stamp or a visit to 
his aged mother, is a hardship which few can fully 
appreciate who have never experienced the extreme 
reverses of fortune. 

The comparatively small number of suicides thus 
far brought to public attention as a result of the 
penury of former wage-earners, is surely creditable 
to the character of the great majority of the victims 
misfortune. But the misery abject poverty and 
helpless dependence upon the bounty and ideas of 
others, is not to be measured alone by the number 
of tragic victims slain by the sudden forfeiture of 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. When a sturdy 
wage-worker, accustomed to earn a comfortable sup- 
= for himself and those naturally dependent upon 
im, finds himself suddenly shut in without produc- 
tive ability and with no hereditary estate or reliable 
income from the earnings of others, to say nothing 
of the disappearance of the face of nature, the field 
art and the faces his friends, truly dismal con- 
dition confronts him, which even tbe more unfortu- 
nate fellow-sufferers, blinded in childhood, often fail 
realize.though they too know themselves 
seriously handicapped the race life—the race 
for vocational independence and self-expression. 

Some dim this condition things 
has led several sister states grant stated gratuity 
to those deserving blind and near-blind inhabitants 
who have less than a specified annual income while 
boarding or living in their own homes or among rela- 
tives other private families, and also substan- 
tial augmentation of the wages of those able to earn 
less than the cost of their own support. 


lf an orderly and industriously disposed blind man, 
after a reasonable term of apprenticeship or even of 
wage-earning productivity, is tound incapable of fully 
earning uis own livelihood, including reasonable ya- 
cation and incidental expenses, clothing, etc., or, say, 
a minimum of $6.00 per week while at work, it is 
believed that relatively small special annual appro- 
priation—of perhaps $2,500.00 or $3,000.00—would 
enable the management reward his industry 
a cash remuneration equal to one-half the market 
value of the product of his industry as to bring to 
this class of inmates or assisted wards such a meas- 
ure cheer and contentment the similar policy 
has brought to the c.air-caning female inmates dur- 
ing the past eight years. has not been found easy 
to keep alive the courage and active industry of the 
male workers in the minor branches of the broom 
trade while affording them no distinct remuneration 
for their productive work. 

The plan proposed would involve concession 
such assisted male wards in the matter of board and 
lodging similar to that granted to a majority of the 
women during the past eight years; but it would not 
involve any further payment of unearned wages, nor 
any way diminish the earnings the more com- 
pletely self-supporting wage-workers, while 
most needy and most prone discouragement 
would afford positive incentive that 
is now lacking. 

However, strenuously claimed its active pro- 
tagonists from the first, the Institution should never 
be permitted to become a wholly eleemosynary estab- 
lishment for the permanent free maintenance of any 
class of idle beneficiaries, however deserving; and 
from te first, each inmate should be given distinctly 
to understand that whenever the time shall come, 
after the statutory maximum period free prepara- 
tory training, that he is unable to earn or pay for at 
least the major part of the cost of his maintenance, 
he can_no longer demand his board, lodging, wash- 
ing and medical attendance at state expense. There 
are valid reasons why those (other than temporary 
apprentices) who are unable to engage in productive 
industry, should not freely fed and housed 
employment institution. The deserving blind who 
are aged and infirm or otherwise disabled should be 
very kindly provided for; but this should not at- 
tempted at a State workshop or employment institu- 
tion, where very different system of_rules, methods 
aims and should prevail. Inmates 
be received and retained only to learn or to earn. 

It seems clear therefore that a most humane and 
helpful purpose would be accomplished if the legis- 
lature would grant us a special annual appropriation 
least $2,500.00 for the reasonable and proper 
augmentation of wages earned by those lawful in- 
mates of the Institution who are unable to earn the 
full cost their own support, and for the proper 
encouragement of skill and progress in the sightless 
apprentices after the first few weeks of their train- 
ing in each stage or operation of their trade. After 
beginner has worked diligently for one month 
two hundred hours at any one process in the indus 
trial department, if he is longer retained at that 
task he should be permitted to receive a cash wage 
of at least one-half the market value of the product 
of his labor. If two hundred hours’ practice at one 
industrial operation does not enable the learner to 
turn out work of definite value, he should be either 
transferred to a wholly different line of work or dis- 
charged from the department, as wholly ineligible 
for further industrial training. The Institution 
should not retain mentally disqualified inmates in- 
the Mich. Employment Inst. for 
the Blind, Biennial Report, 1916, pp. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF CLASS RELIEF 


Reasonable provision for the relief particular 
group needy sufferers not necessarily unconsti- 
tutional class legislation. To the timid objection 
that other and larger classes of invalids and unfor- 
tunates may demand corresponding favors beyond 
what the tax paying public could afford grant 
may replied that, for the past two-thirds 
century the fundamental law many enlightened 
state has expressly recognized public obligation 
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disposition to extend specific assistance to certain 
well defined classes of handicapped inhabitants, some, 
but not all which manifestly require permanent cus- 
todial care, while others, notably many the blind, 
worthy and need public provision, may more 
humanely, well more economically, provided 
for through a suitable and reliable system of outdoor 
relief such, for instance, as that proposed in the 
Michigan Association’s pecuniary aid measure, which 
received the unanimous approval the state Senate 
the legislative session 1917, though failed 
reach vote the House Representatives. Not 
all ‘“‘class legislation” is unreasonable or unconstitu- 
tional. the good pleasure the freest people 
in christendom to give some scope to our humane 
and christian impulses and lend helping hand 
distressed neighbor, home abroad. 


THE MICHIGAN IDEA 


The Michigan Association Workers for the 
Blind,—organized under another name in 1900, affil- 
jated as an auxiliary branch with our American As- 
sociation since 1906 under the Saginaw constitution 
of 1905 (still in force), and regularly incorporated 
1916 under the general law Michigan for cor- 
porations not for pecuniary profit,—at its ninth bi- 
ennial conference, held at Lansing in August last, 
adopted the following among other resolutions: 


Resolved, That favor adequate public provision 
pecuniary aid for the needy adult blind Mich- 
igan, and hereby authorize the President this as- 
sociation appoint committee five study the 
subject similar legislation other states, for- 
mulate bill for this purpose, secure its introduc- 
tion at the regular session of the legislature of 1917, 
and labor for its early enactment, confident that 
the good people Michigan are liberally disposed 
toward their handicapped fellow-citizens are those 
of the most generous of sister states.” 


The ssociation’s authorized committee—headed by 
Miss Roberta Griffith and another Grand Rapids 
member, with one Lansing and two Saginaw Amen 
members—examined the existing state 
ing to so-called “pensions” for the blind, and sought 
evolve measure that should embody their most 
clearly helpful and least objectionable features and 
avoid their most manifest defects. make 
claim to have exhausted the field of helpful pro- 
visions, nor have been entirely successful avoid- 
ing all features to which any one might be able to 
offer a plausible objection; but we sought to avoid 
burdening the bill with non-essential 
ions that might serve to complicate and confuse the 
situation. 

Two successive tentative drafts the bill were 
carefully reviewed the committee conference, 
and the result was submitted competent and 
friendly attorneys, who found little further revision 
suggest; but the effort thus evolve im- 
bill, naturally encountered several more 
less puzzling problems solve; and dare not 
claim imagine that the situation every other 
State is so much like our own as to make ours a 
Suitable model for all copy, for Michigan 
have already won large measure legislative 
approbation as seemingly to render it inexpedient for 


make radical alterations our plan sub- 
mitting the measure the next legislature. 


ASCERTAINMENT OF ELIGIBILITY 


One the first and most important the prob- 
lems solved was that determining the proper 
method ascertaining the eligibility the appli- 
cants. The administration the pecuniary aid fund 
in all cases that are alike as to need and worthiness, 
should rendered nearly uniform 
and seemed that the general principles that 
should govern officials accepting rejecting ap- 
plications, should made matters statutory regu- 
lation, rather than be left to either the general tem- 
permanent the personal favoritism prejudice 
local officials, while far practicable, the ascer- 
tainment the specific facts each case should 
left the hands competent and experienced local 
investigators accustomed to deal with matters of a 
kindred kind. The Judge Probate the Juvenile 
court and the eounty agent, accustomed inquire 
into the merits applications for mothers’ pensions 
and various kindred questions, seemed in every way 
preferable to assignment to committees of the county 
boards supervisors officials the cities and 
minor civil divisions. 


DEGREE OF BLINDNESS 


That degree loss impairment vision which 
normally prevents a person from earning his own 
support and that those normally dependent upon 
him, should accounted blindness such 
qualify him (if otherwise qualified) receive the 
contemplated outdoor aid. The sentimentally accept- 
able retention the power perceiving some little 
glimmer of daylight that affords no vocationally val- 
uable assistance, can yield litle substantial consola- 
tion, and should not disqualify its possessor for re- 
ceiving the assistance offered his neighbor 
total darkness. On the other hand, a person who is 
totally blind one eye while the other eye functions 
perfectly, should not placed par with the 
man who through loss of more than 60% of the 
sight of his better eye and a still greater per cent 
vision the other eye has lost his power 
earn a living wage. We had knowledge of an ni- 
dustrious, ambitious and self-dependent graduate of 
school for the blind, way directly pros- 
pectively interested obtaining pension, 
had been professionally declared possess 37% 
normal vision. accordingly decided, least 
tentatively, to name 40% as the maximum limit of 
vision permitted those receive the benefits 
the proposed relief although somewhat higher than 
the limit usually prescribed. 


AGE OF APPLICANT 


With reasonable mothers’ pension systems increas- 
ingly current, and with criticism the air cases 
where cupidity has led guardians deprive blind 
children the opportunity acquire good edu- 
cation in states where the guardians are permitted 
draw pensions for blind children, proposed 
restrict the benefits our measure persons who 
have attained their majority. There were rumors 
some half-hearted people who, apparently from con- 
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siderations not wholly altruistic, were disposed 
favor the inauguration old-age pensions for blind 
persons over years age while withholding their 
support from our measure whole, although many 
those below that age limit are equally necessitous 
and equally deserving assistance. 


TERM OF RESIDENCE 


Clearly state should expected offer liberal 
pecuniary contributions to the blind of neighboring 
states; but the system might properly made 
apply all those who have been blinded within the 
state and to those who have long resided therein 
without any reference such relief legislation. And 
by naming residence prior to the introduction of the 
bill this subject and later cases 
five years, sought properly protect the rights 
and interests of the tax payers. 


One important consideration favor the state 
aid plan preference more exclusively local 
system (or want of system) of administration, lies 
the greater facility with which the recipient may 
change his residence when his interest requires it, 
without in any way transgressing the rights or inter- 
ests the tax paying public. The death relative 
kind neighbor may frequently render such change 
residence from one county another exceedingly 
desirable; and we think the system should permit the 
deserving beneficiary freely (at least within the 
state) wherever his welfare may require such change 
residence. 


AMOUNT OF DESTITUTION 


would seem that the degree destitution neces- 
sary entitle the applicant the proposed relief 
should bear some comparable relation 
quired the existing old-age pension systems, 
mentioned in an earlier section of this article; and 
the ownership unproductive property beyond 
moderate maximum exemption, might reasonably 
estimated yielding nominal rate interest 
rental, taken into account estimating the 
applicant’s yearly income. The Michigan measure pro- 
posed restrict the relief persons whose incomes 
(if any) were less than $300.00 per annum. The 
writer believes that an increase of, say, $50.00 per 
annum for each minor child the recipient main- 
tained by him in the home, would be a reasonable 
concession for the benefit both parents 
dren. 


AMOUNT OF RELIEF 


Again, the amount relief should bear some ap- 
proximation that commonly granted the case 
of mothers’ pensions and old-age pensions. We 
could bring ourselves approve single flat 
rate of relief for all applicants; and if it were not 
for the irksome, humiliating and costly inquisitorial 
investigations required applying sliding scale, 
one member the committee said would urge 
the adoption rate relief equal three-fifths 
the difference between the applicant’s annual in- 
come earning power and the maximum income 
permitted those entitled receive such 
But the greater simplicity and reliability the plan 
led to the adoption of a compromise rate of $15.00 
per month for persons receiving incomes less 
than $200.00 per annum, and $10.00 per month for 
persons receiving incomes of $200.00 and less than 
$300.00. 

HOW PAID 


After the original any subsequent investigation 
under the direction the Judge Probate, the 
proper state official was authorized draw his 
warrant upon the proper fund the state treasury 
and mail the same to the proper recipient in sub- 
stantially the same way (except frequency) 
which the United States pensions are paid. was esti- 
mated that a tax rate of approximately two-tenths of 
mill each one dollar the assessed valuation 
the taxable property of the state would be necessary 
to raise the required fund, if not secured in some 
other way. But from considerations of expediency while 
the matter was being tried out experimentally, the 
Senate committee substituted modification the 
plan, leaving the relief drawn directly from 
the general fund. the exclusive county plan were 
adopted, a rate of, three-tenths of a mill on each dollar 
would undoubtedly required some counties, 

A casual reading of our bill in detail would bring 
to light a number of other and minor provisions; 
but have already transcended proper assignment 
time, and must merely remind hearers that 
our humble essay not offered embodiment 
all that desirable this direction, 


‘we of the Wolverine State are not here as master 


contributors to this discussion, but as humble learn- 
ers, seeking the fullest available light the subject, 
merely confident that something definite and effective 
must and should accomplished this direction 
each state, without abandoning or undermining any 
current useful undertaking. 


The American Association Workers for the Blind has decided use the 
Outlook for the Blind its medium distribution the papers which were 
presented its 1917 Portland Convention. this and the succeeding issue 


will appear the addresses which were presented written form. 


reprints the report whole are made anyone wishing extra copies 
these numbers the magazine should notify the editor once. 
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DENNIS REARDON 


Each our older institutions for the blind 
can doubtless point with pride one more 
former pupils who have remained its serv- 
ice and been heroes achievement for suc- 
cessive generations pupils contemplate 
with courage and hope. The Perkins Insti- 
tution has had good many such, several 
them having been extraordinary illustrations 
the triumph spirit over bodily defect. 
The latest these, who died within the year, 
the subject this sketch. 

Dennis Alvin Reardon had been connected 
with the institution pupil, employe and of- 
ficer for over half century. came 
1855, little Irish orphan boy. One only 
his eyes was then seriously defective. fellow 
pupil writes him: “Dennis was good 
scholar. well recall his ever genial spirit 
and helpfulness among the boys, used 
his sight their service whenever could.” 
With the years this sight gradually improved, 
wholesome regimen the school, and the 
age eighteen left begin work 
farm. Soon, however, set out find 
friend, and see the world, paying his way 
along laborer trains boats until 
finally reached his destination Texas. There 
was employed for some months the 
Coast -Survey, experience planning 
and charting which afterwards him 
good stead; afterwards clerk the Freed- 
man’s Bureau; then traveled north 
Michigan, where, used tell, dis- 
covered that had talent for practical house 
carpentering. But had seen enough the 
world, and one day, after eight years such 
wanderings and experiences, which must have 
been very varied, reappeared South 
Boston, down the heel and asking for some 
settled employment the institution. For- 
tunately had left good record there, 
Dr. Howe was glad give him work. 
became kitchen man and man all work, 
doing errands and driving the donkey cart 
between the school for the blind and that for 
which Dr. Howe was also super- 
intendent. had indeed come back the 
right place, for within some months his sight 
began fail him again and within two years 
became totally blind. this period 


was much depressed and habituated 
insomnia, condition which often attaches 
itself brain-busy people who, like some 
the blind, either not cannot get com- 
mensurate bodily exercise. 


“Dennis,” was familiarly called all 
his old friends, did not immediately rise su- 
perior his condition, once while 
blinded person does from the first, but, like 
most, took considerable time for readjust- 
ment. However, having once settled the mat- 
ter with himself and having realized how 
vastly better off could than most 
those whom was surrounded, who not 
only did not know how the world and people 
looked, and therefore were shut even 
dreams, but also were means his equals 
either the realization experience 
the knowledge how thousands common 
actions were done through having done them, 
—coming himself finally did, re- 
gained his courage and good spirits and soon 
showed that his capacity for doing most 
things was unimpaired. One daily em- 
ployments first was furnish man power 
the then simple press room for embossing 
books. also served for periods night 
watchman, when between rounds would 
busy himself working little mechanical 
inventions; for his versatile mind was always 
active. was then, always, well and 
strong and blessed with superabundant vital- 
ity; and, being the last degree grateful 
the institution, labored from that time 
forth its sole behalf. could relieve 
sick night watchman and work the next day 
without showing fatigue. need 
but little sleep. thus came fill his un- 
commonly long hours with giving form the 
imagings his fertile mind. Invention was 
became his blessed safety valve. early 
contrived horseshoe with adjustable caulks 
for slippery weather, which received bronze 
medal Boston Mechanics Fair that 
period. February, 1877, and his assist- 
ants had connected wire two the widely 
separated buildings the institution, and, 
used tell the story, having got Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell and his assistant to: 
apply the magnets over the organ reeds the 
one building and attach enlarged re- 
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ceiver the hall the other, the music was 
distinctly heard there audience brought 
together for the purpose. This Dennis be- 
lieved have been the first demonstration 
the kind. this time the school program 
had been regulated either hand bell 
“Jonah,” the somewhat 
ing tower clock was called. Dennis had 
thought out original means improve- 
ment and during the summer vacation 1877 
had had mechanics and electrician install 
throughout vibrating bells 
which, could not then buy, had had 
made his order, connecting them with 


battery and with master clock the office. 
this way forced his clock set off 
these bells desired intervals time. Dr. 
Bell and other scientists are said have 
come the institution see this program 
system, for worked from the first. Three 
years later, the same system having been con- 
nected with better clock the printing 
office, continued announce the school 
program with entire success from that day 
the day 1912 when the school was re- 
moved Watertown, where, indeed, the much 
eight program system more sure any 
more satisfactory. 

Other his early inventions, ingenious 
and working beautifully model but coming 
nothing, were railroad block signalling 
device and push button scheme for announc- 
ing the eyes passengers what the next 
station would be. While working im- 
agined improvement the 
means which hoped talk friend 
England, noticed that the interposition 
the metal selenium affected the sounds 
heard his model according the presence 
absence light. This led conviction 
that could contrive way which the 
blind might learn read ordinary print with 
their ears; and worked long 
iously over the matter. All these things which 
were original with him were not wholly im- 
practicable, was another plan developed 
and sent The Scientific American, propos- 
ing the transferring the eye socket the 
blind the eyeballs criminals about 
executed. Obviously dropped one after 
another his schemes; but there was one 
which labored odd intervals the day 
his death, spending more money than 


could afford the hope arriving his 
result, overcoming friction and pro- 
ducing perpetual motion. used say: 
don’t expect produce it, but can’t see 
why the thing impossible, for, given the 
original impulse, the case the heay- 
enly bodies, frictionless body, revolving 
vacuum, should unable stop.” And 
had the courage believe implicitly 
the attainment the thing,—a faith that 
not only buoyed him this other 
matters but that served afford him whole- 
some resource for many and many wakeful 
hour. 


the annual report the Perkins Insti- 
tution for 1879 appears this recognition 
him: “Mr. Reardon man rare me- 
chanical ability. His inventions 
stamp originality and the evidences 
powerful mind. His talents are found 
great service everywhere our establish- 
ment, but most especially 
office, which has general supervision. 
the words the director, ‘his mechanical 
genius, power putting perfection into the 
minutest details, and love the simple and 
beautiful, are remarkable mental characteris- 
tics, and are great use the planning 
and execution our improvements the best 
and most economical manner. striking 
instance the power the mind overleap 
outward barriers, that, where experienced 
workmen have been baffled mechanical 
difficulties and unforeseen obstructions, his 
keen insight and correct judgment have 
variably found way out every 
From being “help” the printing office 
had risen within five years its manager. 

the report for 1880 appears account 
improvements the printing department, 
which had recently undergone reconstruction 
and expansion the “Howe Memorial 
Press.” Mr. Anagnos therein gives Mr. Rear- 
don: full credit for planning the new and im- 
proved printing press, saying: “The masterly 
arrangement for automatic feed and delivery 
not the least among these improvements. 
The press sound mechanism, and com- 
plete all its appointments. embosses eight 
hundred leaves per hour, and its work 
superior point legibility, height relief, 
and evenness impression, any thus far 
produced, that receives the cordial appro- 
bation and unreserved commendation all 
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who are familiar with the subject.” And 
the same Director quotes from Principal 
another institution, the impression itself, 
“the specimen sent the work the 
Howe Memorial Press certainly near 
perfection any relief work can be. 
beautiful.” Again, the same report credits 
Mr. Reardon with still greater boon the 
cause the blind. that time the books 
had been embossed directly from forms 
hand-set movable type from heavy stereo- 
typed plates cast from them. Such plates not 
only gave unsatisfactory impression, but they 
were costly and bulky make imprac- 
ticable the storing the number that was 
bound accumulate. Mr. Reardon substi- 
tuted light and thin shells copper electro- 
typed plumbago-coated moulds obtained 
impressing the type forms wax, which 
shells, after being filled the reverse 
side with melted tin and rubbed flat and 
smooth, became permanent plates. such 
substitution not secured cheaper and 
better plates but also overcame the serious 
problem their storage. Mr. Reardon thus 
brought about epoch the history our 
printing. 

this time had been receiving but 
small wages for his services, preferring indeed 
not paid more. Before his marriage, 
which took place 1890, had once 
twice refused take his quarterly payment 
for services, saying that didn’t need the 
money much the institution did. But 
when later the trustees learned that was 
about marry, they voted him salary which 
was practically double what had been re- 
ceiving. This action was obviously recog- 
nition his great and increasing value 
the institution. those days and for long 
time subsequently was the custom the 
officers the Perkins Institution defray 
their own expenses traveling about, even 
though institution business. Mr. Rear- 
don assumed more and more outside duties 
went about the city great deal, and al- 
though usually took guide along, paid 
all carfares for both and never was known 
collect for expenses. When asked, 
was, why did this, replied: “Oh, car- 
fares are little give comparison with 
what the institution has done for me.” 

former steward, Anthony Bowden, had 
previously been Dr. Howe’s and Mr. Anag- 


nos’ factotum—goodnatured, willing, business- 
like, capable. had been trade instructor, 
manager the workshop, carpenter and 
builder, collector rents, and general pur- 
chaser all kinds supplies, carrying out 
more less these once. grew 
older Mr. Reardon gradually relieved him 
first one and then another his duties; was 
eager so, since too was indefatig- 
able. Mr. Reardon had one the most re- 
tentive memories that ever was. Nothing 
escaped him that once knew,—the dates 
and other details history, especially the 
campaigns Napoleon, whom admired, 
the street and telephone numbers business 
houses with which dealt, the ages and 
birthdays friends, the story the Perkins 
Institution intimate detail, and the careers 
its past and everything, 
short, stuck his mind which thus became 
prodigious storehouse facts for all 
call any time. When five years ago Miss 
Lane, the institution’s former librarian and 
proofreader, was compiling history the 
Howe Memorial Press, this memory its 
manager was extraordinary help. 


Goldsmith’s lines come naturally 


The more they gazed the more the wonder 
grew 


That one small head could carry all knew. 


His thirst for precise information all prac- 
tical subjects was voracious. Banking what 
had learned while surveying Texas 
and carpentering Michigan, quizzed Mr. 
Bowden detail building plans and 
draughting, and being gifted with clear per- 
ceptions and the power accurate visual- 
ization, began planning for the little new 
structures that the institution came 
preparation read technical works 
building operations, pestered 
friends with all manner questions the 
details, say plumbing, gasfitting, stone ma- 
sonry, short, that went 
into house construction until was able 
draw complete building 
Having proved his ability entirely the sat- 
isfaction the his services were 
eagerly utilized, since they cost the institu- 
tion nothing and were sure result bet- 
ter, more thorough and more 
work than outsider would likely plan 
for. first, order make clear 
draughtsman what was wanted, would lay 
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out his floor plans large movable type and 
quads marble-top table. From this either 
his clerk the draughtsman the usual 
way would draw the outlines scale, fol- 
lowing Reardon’s detailed specifications, 
dictated then and there out 
Sometimes the lines would made tangible 
with spurred wheel, double lines would 
sized and sanded for finger verification, 
and the whole thing proved these means 
true and right. the blind man 
could neither draw nor feel but could 
image them his clear seeing inner eye, and 
did so, talking over every sort detail. 
then dictated all his clerk, even the 
details inside equipment and 
ventilating flues, supporting beams, square 
feet heating surfaces required, electric 
wiring, bookcases, etc., etc.; and when every- 
thing was ready would call for estimates 
cost, knowing with remarkable accuracy what 
this cost ought be, and, with the Director’s 
approval, would give out the contracts. 
superintendent construction, “clerk 
the works,” was needed; Mr. Reardon was 
that, With cane hand used 
make frequent visits the house under con- 
struction and keep touch with all. 
was not easy for tricky contractor 
shut his eye up, and the thing was seldom 
attempted. this way became respon- 
sible for cottage and the large school build- 
ing for the girls’ department, for the exten- 
sion one wing the main institution, for 
its great gymnasium, library, museum and 
service building, for some forty-nine dwell- 
ings rented, and for all the buildings 
the Kindergarten Jamaica Plain, and 
had ready the complete plan for the great cen- 
tral structure that department, which was 
never completed. was also the respon- 
sible architect several houses which 
built for himself, and the Greek Church 
Boston. The cost all these structures 
ran into the hundreds thousands. Rec- 
ognization Mr. Reardon’s ability given 
The American Architect and Building News, 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 19, 1895. But what self 
reliance, what confidence, what courage 
must have taken willing shoulder 
much responsibility 

All the while Mr. Reardon was doing these 
things was also carrying his printing 
with its sales department, attending the 


necessary painting the whole institution 
and building repairs every kind and 
character, inside and outside, both for the 
institution and for the renters; was hiring 
and managing the men, contracting for the 
coal and other supplies except food; short, 
had become the Director’s factotum. In- 
deed, was eminently more practical and 
possessed clearer understanding the de- 
tails business interests the institution 
than any its three directors, whose atten- 
tion was thus released for other matters. The 
trustees allowed him let those its houses 
and stores which were used and, one 
time, arrange for the insurance all its 
buildings. The Treasurer consulted him fre- 
quently, for relied upon his sound judg- 
ment all matters real estate. Since Mr. 
Reardon’s death all such outside matters have 
been put into the hands paid Treasurer’s 

Mr. Reardon’s office was his printing de- 
partment. There would 
whenever found; would not matter, for 
whatever happened doing, could 
take his clue again without break. There 
teacher pupil could find him and always 
reckon obtaining his advice and help. 
had level head and kind heart, that 
everyone about the place came depend and 
rely his advice and sympathy. 

Strange say, his judgment his own be- 
half was more apt wrong than an- 
other’s. was nature and temperament 
over-sanguine and optimistic. made sev- 
eral bad investments. trusted others and 
through others finally lost all that pos- 
sessed money. However, his friends, who 
first urged him into bankruptcy, 
which declined do, loaned him more 
money but was never able repay them 
wholly, fully expected able do. 
was the service the Institution and 
the blind that was cautious and sure before 
going ahead. confident were the blind 
his good judgment that was quite the usual 
thing for individuals and societies them ‘to 
consult him matters business. The Perkins 
Alumni Association, which was mem- 
ber, valued his co-operation most heartily. The 
Perkins Association became particu- 
larly grateful for the assistance was able 
give and stated officially the time his 
death that “to find one who will thoroughly 
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understand the demands and needs the 
sightless people will hardly possible this 
generation.” 

When the Howe Memorial Club, organ- 
ization present and former boys the in- 
stitution was established 1900, partly for 
the purpose aiding the worthy blind, its 
funds were put Mr. Reardon’s hands 
trustee, and was made member the 
loan committee; for was realized that 
there was one well fitted guard 
and lend the moneys accumulated and accu- 
mulating. And remained their trustee until 
shortly before his death. Again, when fel- 
low Perkins pupil his died, leaving $10,000, 
was found his will that the sum had been 
left Mr. Reardon and two other men 
trustees both invest the principal and 
give out the interest annually small sums 
spending money each and every pupil 
attendance the Perkins Institution. This 
“Blaisdell so-called, has thus contin- 
ued for fifteen years the sole charge 
Mr. Reardon, surviving executor. yields 
dollar each boy and girl Lincoln’s 
Birthday, holiday which everyone natur- 
ally appreciates the more, and $15 apiece 
each pupil the time his graduation. 

Mr. Reardon loved listen good read- 
ing. His wife read him most the stan- 
dard novels and many history. kept 
with the times through the daily newspaper. 
himself had excellent command the 

language. His spoken orders were 
clear and precise; his letters and written re- 
ports cogent and telling. once dictated 
and hoped publish novel named “Clar- 
Maxwell,” which was largely auto- 
biographical account his wanderings and 
experiences when could see. But his chief 
avocation when alone was contriving and in- 
venting or, used say, “winding wire.” 
great social resource was euchre playing, 
which indulged with almost the same 
people every Friday evening for many years 
together. excelled the game and, had not 
limit time been set for playing, would 


gladly have continued all night. And 
with vocation and avocation alike satisfied 
South Boston, seldom went ten miles away 
from the institution but was duty there 
each day and night for every day and night 
the year and for over forty years. Was 
not this useful life indeed? 

was independent religion and 
Being absolutely fearless, one could con- 
vince him anything against his own judg- 
ment. And yet was modest and 
All children loved him and went naturally 
him. was kind husband and father, 

After many years such constant brain 
activity Mr. Reardon carried and re- 
sponsibility which courted and craved, 
was not unnatural that having chronic kidney 
trouble during his last years should have 
finally died shock the comparatively 
early age sixty-nine years. Though splen- 
did things were said him his funeral, 
which many will remember, more 
than fitting that some record his character 
and achievement should preserved, not 
much recognition them, for had 
that abundance while living 
tion the knowledge that when dead his 
widow and son would not forgotten 
the institution, but virtue the effect his 
personality and achievements should have 
others. 

None but the blind can know what the full 
realization the dependence 
means. But this knowledge which 
often makes life tragedy. Dennis Rear- 
don might have gone down darkness and 
defeat, and few would have blamed him for 
it. knew had been inefficient enough while 
drifting about seeing man. But chose 
when blind make himself effi- 
cient, needed his alma mater, and definite 
worth the world; and therefore acclaim 
him hero. For him there was 
such thing defeat because was 
No, indeed. would make his life one 
loyalty and gratitude, and efficiency; and 
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ROBERT WOOLSTON 

Workers 
blind need intro- 
duction Robert 
Woolston, 
once more been call- 
Superintendent the 
Illinois School for 
the Blind. All those 
convention 
the American Asso- 
ciation Workers 
for the Blind, re- 
member the cordial 
and effective recep- 
tion extended them Superintendent and 
Mrs. Woolston. regrettable fact that 
politics has played considerable part the 
changes made the well other 
schools this country. this particular in- 
stance the turn the wheel has brought back 
man who was felt his associates have 
the making capable worker for the blind. 
Mrs. Woolston also returns the school 
experienced worker with those who have 
lost their sight. For further particulars about 
Mr. and Mrs. Woolston, see Outlook for the 
Blind, Volume page 31. 


RACE 

Race, A., who has recently been 
appointed Superintendent the School for 
the Blind, Brantford, Canada, was born 
Wellington county, Ontario, May 17th, 1872. 
His primary and secondary school education 
were followed short experience news- 
paper work before entered upon his uni- 
versity career. graduated from Queen’s 
University, Kingston, taking 
course Modern Languages, Classics, En- 
glish and History, afterwards becoming prin- 
cipal the Collegiate Institute Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario. While there advocated 
and succeeded having built 
school connection with the collegiate and 
established the first day co-operative industrial 
classes the province Later 
was instrumental founding industrial eve- 
ning classes, providing educational facilities 
for those who were denied their early life 
the privilege attending school. 


Woolston 


Mr. Race man wide educational ex- 
perience the academic, industrial and tech- 
nical fields, and felt certain that his 
training and well known sympathies will en- 


RACE 


able him adopt and maintain vigorous 
forward policy behalf the Blind 
Ontario, for whom has always held the 
profoundest respect and sympathetic admira- 
tion. 

BURDETTE 

The new superintendent for the West Vir- 
ginia State School for the Deaf and Blind 
Mr. Burdette, recently Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia. native West 
Virginia, being the son James and Eliza- 
beth Yates Burdette. was born Put- 
nam county, Va., was reared Cabell 
county, and now claims Huntington 
permanent place residence. 

Mr. Burdette was educated the public 
schools his native state and early taught 
school his home county. 1886 gradu- 
ated from the Marshall College State Normal 
School Huntington. 1891 graduated 
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from the Peabody Normal College Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 1892 was graduated 
from the University Nashville with the de- 
gree Bachelor Arts. 1901 was 
graduate student the University 
Chicago. For number years has been 
engaged school work different super- 
visory and administrative capacities. 
taught during one year principal Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee, high school. From 1893 
1897 was- superintendent schools 
Weston, West Virginia; from 1897 1916 
was superintendent city schools Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia; and during the last 
several years and the time his ap- 
pointment superintendent the West 
Virginia State School for the Deaf and Blind 
was member the West Virginia State 
Board Education. His duties superin- 
tendent the West Virginia State School 
for the Deaf and Blind began July first. 
succeeded Mr. Parley DeBerry, who had been 
superintendent the institution during the 
last three and one-half years. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


DELAWARE 
CoMMISSION FOR THE 


On May 25, 1917, the Executive Committee of the 
Delaware Commission for the Blind approved the 
plans submitted, and let the contract for the erection 
two-story factory building, with storage base- 
ment, upon the rear the lot occupied the pres- 
ent buildings, and the work of construction was ‘e- 
gun When completed this building will 
20x54 feet with alley way extending from 
Tatnall street along the rear. will give two 
working floors 1,000 sq. feet each, and equal 
space for the storage of corn and other material, 
accessible from Tatnall street. The first floor will 
devoted the broom shop with the sizing ma- 
chine, three winders, two presses and finishing ma- 
chines. he second floor will contain the weaving 
and the chair caning departments. The present 12- 
foot loom and two small looms will placed this 
“floor together with a new 6-foot loom which will be 
installed. new steam heating plant will 
stalled heat the new building together with the old 
buildings at 305-307 West Eighth street. This ar- 
rangement will move all the working force out the 
old building, 305-307, and will give the rear 
‘the store at 307 a fine store-room with access to 
West Eighth street, and the entire basement 307 
will be used for storage, and will be connected with 
the basement the new building. The second floor 
307 will available for dormitories and dining 
room, giving room for six additional beds, with the 


kitchen the rear 305, and with outside stair- 
way to Eighth street. This will give living accom- 
modation for twenty men who have home con- 
venient their work, and will give working room 
for many more day workers.—(From An- 
nual Report, Delaware Commission for Blind.) 


FLORIDA 
For THE 
BEATY, CORRESPONDENT 


Friends the Florida School for the Deaf and 
the Blind will glad learn that, despite the 
present critical times, the recent legislature did fairly 
well the school. addition considerably in- 
creasing the regular biennial maintenance fund, the 
legislature appropriated $10,500.00 for buying and 
reclaiming land east the school grounds for ath- 
letic fields; $3,000 for laying additional cement walks 
and drives, etc.; $3,000.0¢ for properly fencing the 
grounds; $2,000.00 for tiling the diningroom and 
kitchen floors; $1,000.00 for for gradu- 
ates of the school; $1,000.00 for pianos, etc.; and 
appropriations of $500.00 each for sundry ether im- 
provements. 

Miss Pearl Brown Arcadia, Fla., 1915 grad- 
uate of the Florida School, finished last June a two- 
years’ special course Overbrook. Miss Brown 
now member the faculty the Florida School 
She will have charge the girls’ industrial work, 
and the primary work the literary department. 

Mr. Thomas Baucum Clinton, Miss., who 
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graduate the Mississipi School for the Blind, 
and who has just finished two years study 
Clinton College, has accepted position the Flor- 
ida School. He succeeds Mr. R. B. Finke of North 
Carolina, foreman of the broomshop and an assistant 
literary teacher, who resigned his position last spring 
to take personal charge of his farm in North Caro- 
lina. Mr. Baucum comes the Florida School 
highly recommended Dr. Curry, and will doubt- 
less prove efficient member the school faculty. 

Mr. Arthur Dye St. Augustine, Fla., after 
two years preparatory study the Florida School, 
bade farewell last May that institution, take 
the fall the study osteopathy the well- 
known school Kirksville, Mo. 

September, Miss Mabel Bates Tampa, 
will begin her third year’s work at the College for 
Women Tallahassee, Fla. Miss Bates will the 
first young blind student of the state to take advan- 
tage the fund for the higher education pupils 
the Florida School provided the recent legis- 
lature. 

IOWA 


FoR THE BLIND 


The Iowa college for the blind opened last week 
for the fifty-fifth year its existence state 
school. The enrollment the opening numbered 130 
students, while for the first year its existence 
October, 1862, had twenty-four pupils enrolled and 
two teachers the faculty. This year the faculty 
and other officials number twenty-six. 


The present year, the ninth year that George 
Eaton has been superintendent the school, wit- 
nesses more marked improvements than ahy year 
previous. The new industrial building wherein the 
students will taught useful trades will finished 
and ready for occupancy January.—(From the 
Cedar Rapids Gazette, Sept. 1917.) 


NEW JERSEY 


COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND 
ALICE T, WOOD, CORRESPONDENT 


The blind New Jersey have this summer enlisted 
their activities new field endeavor offered 
them through the interest of a large manufacturing 
concern the vicinity Newark. splendid and 
ideally equipped workshop has been opened 
East Orange where there are now daily engaged in 
taping wire coils, about twenty our blind. 
The earnest intent and purpose the New Jersey 
sightless this experimental employment 
their industrial efforts success 
evidenced the excellent quality the work pro- 
duced and the satisfaction expressed the part 
the firm interested the proposition. 


NEW YORK 
VAN CLEVE, CORRESPONDENT 
For nearly eighty-five years, the New York Insti- 
tute for the Education the Blind has been estab- 
lished Ninth Avenue, Thirty-third and Thirty- 


The above illustration gives good idea the excellent that being made 
the workmen the shop conducted the San Francisco Association for the Blind’ 
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fourth streets. December, 1887, the corner-stone 
the existing stone building—which has been 
landmark the neighborhood ever since—was laid, 
that next December the Institute will have 
been conducting work its present quarters for 
eighty years. Its present site, which was formerly 
in the country, is now in the heart of a section 
largely devoted manufacturing and other business. 


Removal site owned the Institute and 
bounded by Fort Washington Avenue, Boulevard La- 
fayette, One hundred and sixty-fifth and One Hun- 
dred and sixty-eighth Streets, was long under con- 
templation. This property, however, was decided 
unsuitable and inadequate, and has been offered 
for sale. site Westchester County was then 
secured but was afterwards abandoned on account of 
its distance from the center Manhattan and lack 
accessibility. The Institute has now purchased 
from Mr. Vincent Astor new site, Bronx and 
Pelham Parkway, within few minutes walk the 
Parkway Station the new White Plains Extension 
the Subway and Elevated. 


Accessibility one the chief requirements for 
such school, since the greater part the pupils 
spend the week-ends their homes. Speedy and 
cheap transportation places and 
amusement also important. From the Pelham Park- 
way site, less than forty minutes pupils could 
reach Carnegie Hall Aeolian Hall the theatre 
district. Columbia University either the other 
institutions higher education may reached 
approximately the same time, and the new school 
will accessible five-cent fare from the homes 
the large majority its pupils. 

The New York Institute the first the three 
earliest schools in the United States to open its doors 
pupils, which did April, 1882. Crowning 
its long and honorable history service the 
blind this community, proposes now erect 
a thoroughly adequate up-to-date group of school 
buildings. has the advantage reaching the 
stage of re-construction after the erection of the 
handsome Overbrook, Pennsylvania, plant, the mon- 
umental Perkins Institution Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts, and the modern Maryland School Balti- 
more. While definite announcement plans can 
made present, practically settled that the 
objectionable features institutional life will 
avoided, and that in the planning of the new build- 
ings the greatest pains will taken provide the 
most adequate facilities line instructional 
activity, literary, musical and manual, thus providing 
for the pupils more and greater opportunities for 
proper development and training usefulness. 


OHIO 
For THE 


Changes the staff the Ohio School for the 
Blind have been more extensive than usual, caused 
withdrawals for the army, marriage and death. 

Miss Ida McFlynn, who for many years served 
librarian, died suddenly soon after the close 
school. Miss Marie Brown was married Mr. 
Charles Lender, who identified with 
and recreational work. Several the young men 


the staff resigned and have since become officers 
the army. Miss Edna Endley, domestic science 
teacher, took position public school work and 
Miss Nan Pritchard resigned home with 
an invalid mother. Miss Olga Walberg, who is one 
the pioneer teachers weaving schools for 
the blind, leaving her work Ohio accept 
larger field opportunity the New York Insti- 
tute for the Education the Blind New York 
City. Miss Walberg began her work with the Mas- 
sachusetts Association for the Blind 1904. Next 
she became member the staff the Cleveland 
Society for the Blind, from which position she went 
the Ohio School for the Blind. Once more she 
give her enthusiasm creating weaving de- 
partment another organization for the blind. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
LOUISE GRIMES, CORRESPONDENT 


Eugene Morgret, Earl Guffey and George Burton, 
who made the best records our athletic meet 
Memorial Day, were given the privilege repre- 
senting this school the Interscholastic Track and 
Field Meet Overbrook June 12th. course, 
they came back satisfied capturing first place and 
they were also happy over the good times while there. 
Col. Schoonmaker, Honorary President our 
Athletic club, had promised to present a handsome 
cup the school our boys won. The cup ready 
for presentation after school opens. 


“Pittsburgh had everything its own way Over- 
brook yesterday the track and field meet between 
the teams from the four big eastern institutions for 
the blind. At the close of the events, Pittsburgh 
had piled points its credit, Perkins Institut- 
tion for the Blind of Watertown, Mass., had 14; 
Overbrook and the Maryland School for the Blind 
had managed corral only points. The hero 
the afternoon was, from the first, Morgret, who 
gave Pittsburgh most its scores. won the 
standing broad jump, the 50-yard dash, the 100-yard 
dash, was second the 8-pound shot-put and second 
the three consecutive The Phila- 
delphia North American, June 


“The Girls Dickens” was the subject Stella 
Edre Plants’ graduation essay last June and “The 
Monster the was chosen George Harvey 
Burton. Miss Plants also sang “Lend Your 
Aid,” from Gounod’s Sheba” most 
admirable manner. Both essays brought forth much 
applause, and while had fewer graduates than 
usual this year, the Commencement was one the 
most enjoyable have ever had. 


Dr. Brashear gave the address, telling of his re- 
cent visit Japan and China and especially the 
education the blind these countries. 


Agnes Bongartz, who received certificate from 
the Commercial Department, accepted 
tion with large, reliable firm week before school 
closed, and has been getting along splendidly with 


her work, typewriting from Phonographic 
Dictation. 


Mr. Joice, who has been instructor the 
Literary and Manual Training Departments this 
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school for number years, has accepted more 
position the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools. Miss Mary Hubbard resigned she de- 
sires home with her mother Cincinnati; 
her place has been filled the apointment Miss 
Helen Anderson, an experienced teacher in the public 
schools this Mr. Arleigh Williamson with 
the Pittsburgh Base Hospital France. Miss Suplee 
resigned her position Girls’ Physical Director and 
was married last June one our teachers, Mr. 
Jefferson Hicks. Miss Burckhalter the University 
Pittsburgh will Girls’ Physical Director next 
year. Miss Sally Cook is taking a course in Domes- 
tic Science Columbia University New York 
City this summer, having received scholarship from 
the Frick Educational Commission. 


TENNESSEE 
CoMMISSION FOR THE BLInp 


Gov. Rye announced Aug. 18, the appointment 
the commission for the blind created the 
Legislature being composed Miss Josephine 
Crisler Memphis, Creveling, Jr., Nash- 
ville, and Rev. Charles Haven Myers Chattanooga. 
Miss Crisler appointed for term four years. 
Mr. Creveling for three and Rev. Myers for two 
years. 

This commission will have charge the vocational 
school for the training the blind that was pro- 
vided the act that passed the last Legislature. 
that time Miss Crisler came Nashville and 
worked unceasingly for the passage the bill. She 
has given much of her time to work among the 
blind and decided that such institution under the 
direction the state would prove great benefit 
the blind the state. She represents West Ten- 
nessee on the commission, Mr. Creveling, Middle 
Tennessee, and Rev. Myers, East Tennessee.—(From 
The Memphis Appeal, Aug. 18, 1917.) 


TEXAS 


For THE 
Acting Governor Hobby today accepted 
behalf Texas the new State School for the Blind, 
which was erected at a cost of $300,000. The build- 
ings were recently completed and will be occupied 
the school the term which will open this fall. 
—(From the Galveston News, Sept. 8, 1917.) 


CANADA 


EXTRACTS FROM THE NEWS LETTER, JULY, 1917 
The annual meeting of the Maritime Association 
for the Blind took place the school June 12th. 


The treasurer’s statement showed that the Associa- 
tion now has $15,000.00 invested yielding income 
$900.00 per annum. The Association requires for 
its work three times this amount. 


The Endowment Fund for the Blind, which was 
started May Ist, making slow but satisfactory 
progress. The aim is to raise $300,000.00, the in- 
come arising from which used furthering 
the interests of the school, in carrying on the Ex- 
tension work, including Home Teaching, the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, etc., in furthering the interests 
the graduates, providing funds for the Cana- 
dian Printing House for the Blind and establish- 
ing scholarships for the deserving graduates of the 
school. Upwards of $25,000.00 has been secured to 
date. 


Since the publication the last News Letter two 
more soldiers, who have become blind during the war, 
have entered the school. summer school for the 
four soldiers attendance was carried and 
men proved enthusiastic students, es- 


the study massage. 


Despite the war our graduates in different parts 
the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland report 
that they are meeting with gratifying success. Our 
piano-forte tuners have more work than ever and 
are giving satisfaction. 


Messrs. William Dupuis and Joseph Boudreau 
have recently opened broom shop Halifax and 
are finding ready market for their output. 


Our Catholic graduates will pleased hear 
that the Halifax branch the Catholic Truth Society 
has recently established printing office Halifax 
and that ere long our Circulating Library will 
amply supplied with well chosen Catholic literature 
printed the Braille system. 


CHINA 
FOR THE CHINESE BLIND 


the Third Annual Meeting the Institution 
for the Chinese Blind, Shanghai, May 22, 1917, 
Superintendent and Mrs. George Fryer were given 
a furlough of six months or more. They sailed for 


America soon after the school closed for the sum- 
mer. 


Mr. Fryer has been requested the Board 
Education Peking prepare report the work 
for the blind and deaf America. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fryer are now this country 
and are planning visit many institutions 
possible before returning China the 
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MISSOURI COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND 


readers have always watched 


with great interest inauguration and develop- 
ment work carried Commissions for the 
Blind, all which with the exception the Massa- 
chusetts Commission have come into existence since 
this publication was founded. Historically, it is very 
desirable keep the early pronouncements these 
latest agencies in America for the welfare of the 
blind and for this reason that are producing 
considerable portion the first report the Mis- 
souri Commission for the Blind. 

The Missouri Commission for the Blind 
was provided for 1915 Act the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Gov. Elliott Major, after 
consultation with number men who had 
given much thought the question blind 
relief, had recommended the General As- 
sembly that create such commission and, 
further, that appropriate $25,000 annually 
provide for the care and maintenance the 
blind. The General Assembly appropriated 
$12,500 for the use the Commission con- 
dition that equal sum raised individ- 
ual subscription. The law creating the Com- 
mission provided for the appointment, the 
Governor, five commissioners, whom 
performance the duties thereinafter enu- 
merated. Appointments were. made Novem- 
ber 30, 1915, those chosen being the late 
Charles Stix, Perry Francis, Adolph 
Michaels, James Jones—all Saint Louis 
—and Lyell Shelbina, Mo. Owing 
the chaotic condition Missouri’s finances 
the time the enactment the law, the Com- 
missioners, being advised the uncertainty 
and indefiniteness the date which the ap- 
propriation would available, made effort 
organize begin work until advised 
that the appropriation made from the state 
revenue would available; consequently 
steps were taken secure individual sub- 
scriptions that amount necessary make the 
State’s appropriation available, until May 18, 
1916, when the Commissioners were advised 
the Governor that the financial condition the 
State was such would make the State’s ap- 
henceforth available. 

Thereupon, the Commission immediately 
organized selecting the late Charles Stix, 
Chairman; Perry Francis, Vice-Chairman, 
and James Jones, Secretary and Treasurer. 
They then proceeded publicly solicit indi- 
vidual subscriptions the amount $12,500. 
Its efforts this direction were entirely suc- 


cessful, the total amount subscribed being $13,- 
543.25. 

July 28, 1916, the Commission paid into 
the State Treasury $12,500, retaining the 
hands its treasurer $1,043.25, the surplus 
over the required amount. Thereupon the 
$12,500 appropriated plus the $12,500 deposited 
with the State—a total $25,000—became im- 
mediately available for the uses the Com- 
mission, was also the balance $1,043.25, 
retained the Commission’s Treasurer. 

The law creating the Commission inhibits 
the use the funds appropriated the State 
for purely charitable purposes, the theory and 
purpose the law being that the Commission 
shall develop and utilize the industrial capacity 
the adult blind, and thus encourage them 
useful labor and discourage beggary among 
them. such limitation exists, however, 
any privately contributed funds; wherefore 
the balance $1,043.25, above referred 
retained the Commission, has been used 
furnishing such charitable aid was neces- 
sary and incidental the performance, the 
Commission, its larger and more important 
duties. 

Soon after his appointment Chairman, 
Mr. Stix became ill, and, later, September 
1916, died. His associate Commissoners take 
this opportunity and means testifying the 
great service which Mr. Stix rendered during 
his lifetime, assisting the poor and more 
especially the needy blind. did much 
bring the attention the Governor and 
the Legislature the needs the blind and the 
State’s obligation provide for these needs; 
and his associates hereby acknowledge his aid 
securing the creation the Missouri Com- 
mission for the Blind, Missouri’s initial effort 
relieve class most deserving intelligent 
consideration and assistance—assistance which 
not charity, but duty—assistance which helps 
the blind help themselves. 

September 18, 1916, Mr. Jacob Lam- 
pert St. Louis was appointed fill the 
vacancy caused the death Mr. Stix. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Shop Work 
shop for the blind has been for several 
years maintained St. Louis, where some 
twenty more blind persons had been em- 
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ployed the manufacture brooms, mats 
and mops. This shop had been supported and 
directed the Missouri Association for the 
Blind, voluntary charitable organization. The 
work this association, supervised generally 
the late Colonel James Gay Butler, had had 
the immediate active supervision Mrs. Anna 
Harris, the shop work being under the di- 
rect charge James Huff. The Commission 
immediately acquired this shop, the machinery 
and all other property the Missouri Asso- 
ciation for the Blind, valued $2,500, upon 
the payment that sum, and thereby secured 
the valuable and experienced co-operation 
Mrs. Harris, Mr. Huff, and their corps As- 
sistants, without whose hearty aid the effective 
work the Commission would have been 
greatly retarded. reason the acquisition 
this shop and equipment the Commission 
was enabled once begin the discharge 
the duties for which was created. has 
taken the work the point which 
had been carried this Association, and has 
greatly extended the scope the shop’s activ- 
ity. The shop has been removed larger 
quarters, 1624 North Jefferson avenue. 
now has its employ men and women, white 
and black, total forty-two persons—a 
total which constantly increasing. While 
this shop employs both male and female and 
white and colored persons, they are separated 
both sex and color. 


The shop three-story, spacious building, 
where there are forty-two blind persons em- 
ployed different useful pursuits. The shop 
under the supervision blind foreman, 
who has been the broom business for five 
years; and believed one the best 
shops for the blind the United States. 

The Commission has opened separate de- 
partment for the negro blind, whom the 
State has goodly number. all, nine adult 
colored blind men began work August 
Since that time they have learned make 
mops and mats and are now the broom 
manufactory. The shop under the supervision 
white superintendent, but the work room 
under the direct charge negro. The 
shop credit the colored race, the work 
good and the tone the shop excellent. 
Instead having colony discouraged ne- 
groes, have self-respecting, law-abiding 
band workmen, living their own homes, 
who are paid $1.50 per day. 


Many those employed are from outlying 
counties. The “Missouri Alms Houses and 
Poor Farms” should cleared all blind 


men and women under fifty years age, who 


are capable useful labor. They should 
made what work they can, and thus be- 
come helpful both themselves and the com- 
munity, instead paupers entirely dependent 
the public. 


Basket Shop 


Inadequacy funds prevented the Commis- 
sion from directly employing its own shops 
all the available industrially capable blind, 
but arrangements were made and now exist 
whereby blind persons capable making bas- 
kets are employed Wm. Huke his private 
shop. allows them wage proportion 
their capabilities (measured individual 
output), and the difference between the indi- 
vidual earnings each such blind person and 
$1.25 per day—which has been assumed the 
Commission the minimum living wage— 
paid the Commission. 


Piano Tuning 


This one the industries the blind 
which the blind may utilized advantag- 
ously, but, like all occupations this class, 
needs greater support. The blind piano 
tuner entirely efficient, but needs 
which means added expense, reducing his earn- 
ing power. Employment for him must 
sought just the shop workman must find 
market for his product. The Commission has 
field worker find work for the piano tuners 
and chair caners, himself defective, but not 
blind. Aid along these lines should ex- 
tended. 


United Workers’ Shop 


the time the Commission was prepared 
begin its work, the United Workers for the 
Blind, voluntary, charitable organization 
composed largely blind persons, had estab- 
lished shop for the employment the blind 
property privately donated. This shop has 
been and under the personal supervision 
Mr. Adolph Michaels, himself blind, member 
the Commission for the Blind, ahd Pres- 
ident the United Workers. Since August 
1916, the Commission has contributed the 
maintenance this shop, which present 
employs thirteen blind people. 
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Home Work and Home Study 


Pursuant the requirements the law 
its creation, the Commission has undertaken 
ameliorate the condition the youthful 
blind and those who cannot become shop- 
workers because physical infirmity, the 
too great distance between their homes and 
the shop. Industrial instruction furnished 
them their homes. This work has been un- 
der the personal direction Miss Addie 
Ruenzi, herself blind. Many blind women 
have families and for this and other reasons 
cannot work the shops. These are given 
instruction and work home the Commis- 
sion’s agent, and are soon able earn sub- 
stantial part the compensation given them. 


Individual Shops 


Throughout the State there are individual 
blind workers, broom makers, etc., who, having 
heretofore made their product personal in- 
itiative, sell the product the local con- 
sumer. These workers continue so, and 
should encouraged and maintained 
efforts self-supporting. 


Limited Area Operation 


Because lack funds, the industrial ac- 
tivities the Commission have necessity 
been confined limited area. Its shop ac- 
have been thus far confined St. Louis, 
and, result, the blind beggar has practic- 
ally disappeared from the streets that city. 
the other hand, Kansas City, the blind 
beggar, poorly disguised peddler, 
evidence many the prominent street cor- 
ners. Kansas City has upwards 200 blind 
persons needing just the assistance that the 
Commission was created provide. But this 
cannot done—indeed, the work already un- 
dertaken cannot proceed—without material 
increase the amount appropriated for the 
use the Commission. 

The aggregate funds provided the last 
legislature and individual subscription suf- 
ficed only for several months’ activities the 
extent indicated. This fund will completely 
exhausted before the General Assembly 
1917 shall The work well worthy 
the State’s enthusiastic and generous sup- 
port. further and increased appropria- 
tion absolutely necessary the work im- 
posed upon the General Assembly 


continued effectively and the field ex- 
tended well deserves be. 


Prevention and Relief Blindness. 

The prevention and relief blindness have 
been supervised group leading oculists 
the State, who have given their services 
freely and without charge the Commission. 
The State and the Commission are much in- 
debted them for the great progress made 
this field effort the comparatively short 
time that has intervened since the meagre 
funds the disposal the Commission have 
been available. 

Success prevention blindness depends 
progress along three lines—Legal, Clinical, 
and Educational. 


Clinical Prevention 


The funds placed our disposal for the 
Prevention Blindness have been used, 
far possible, restore the eyesight the 
indigent blind, whose condition might im- 
proved, and treat those suffering from dis- 
eases which threaten destroy sight. 

The generosity the physicians and hos- 
pitals throughout the State has enabled 
extend this offer help many who might 
not have been reached, had been forced 
depend entirely the funds our disposal. 
Physicians donated their services and much 
their time and hospitals gave such services 
they could supply minimum rates. 

Missouri has public institution devoted 
the special care those afflicted with eye 
diseases. Institutions this kind exist 
nois, Pennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts, 
Maine, Louisiana, etc. Perhaps through pri- 
vate generosity co-operation with State sup- 
port, and under the authority the State, 
such institutions can developed secure 
for Missouri the exceptional benefits now en- 
joyed other States this respect, but ac- 
tion along these lines not recommended 
this time. 

Educational Prevention 


have used the public press and plat- 
form, pamphlets, posters, lantern slides, etc., 
warn against the dangers eyesight, and 
point out the way for relief and help. This 
work will need repeated constantly until 
the gospel “safety first” for eyesight un- 
derstood the small boy the street, the 
merchant the store, the workman the 
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factory, and the mother Then 
may confidently expect reduce 
least one-half the number those afflicted 
with blindness. 


ORGANIZATION 


Through the co-operation the Missouri 
State Medical Association with the Commis- 
sion, have now ninety-seven County organ- 
izations, each empowered investigate, report 
and supply medical aid for the prevention 
blindness, under the direction the Missouri 
Commission for the Blind. Every person suf- 
fering with diseased eyes impaired eyesight 
invited and urged report through his phy- 
sician directly the Committee Preven- 
tion Blindness, Missouri Commission for the 
Blind, 825 Metropolitan Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
such persons are financially unable pro- 
vide themselves with necesary treatment, the 
necessary funds are furnished through 
the Commission, and they are treated phy- 
sicians their own 

the Commission had only this one achieve- 
ment record, its existence would amply 
justified. through the personal efforts 
the local representatives the Missouri 
Commission for the Blind that the benefits 
the State aid the fight against blindness are 
most speedily brought those actual need 
help. The organization these County 
units has been accomplished with trifling ex- 
pense, but secure the efficiency their study 
and correction local conditions, and re- 
store eyesight wherever possible, will require 
substantial apportionment funds for each 
County. The Prevention Blindness 
single case each County would, however, 
render economic returns vastly greater than 
the sum required. 


The report from one County approxi- 
mately 13,000 inhabitants shows fifteen persons 
are blind from cataract, and ten from Tra- 
choma. When consider that many not 
most these cases blindness could have 
been prevented prompt and proper treat- 
ment, the value adequate appropriation, 
properly each County, can 
hardly calculated. This merely inci- 


dent similar conditions being reported from 
every part the State. 

The Commission regards the prevention and. 
relief blindness far the most impor- 
tant duty intrusted this Commission, but. 
this duty, like the other duties imposed upon 
the Commission, cannot properly discharged 
unless provided with adequate funds. 

The “call the blind” not merely the 
call this generation, nor the call this and 
past generations, but the call this and 
past generations and the generations 
come save them from the darkness due 
loss sight giving our mite now that ig- 
norance and negligence combined shall not 
continue breed the twin costs blindness 
and pauperism. 


STATISTICS OF THE BLIND 


are indebted the Missouri Association 
for the Blind, whose statistics, card records 
and cases, concerning blind persons Mis- 
souri, the result several years’ earnest effort 
that Association, were acquired the Com- 
mission, and have since been kept and 
brought down date under the supervision 
Mrs. Harris. 

From these and other sources, the best in- 
formation obtainable leads the conclusion 
that there are the State approximately 2,700 
blind persons, whom approximately 2,250 
are white and 450 colored, each about 
equally divided sex. these, our expe- 
rience indicates that perhaps per cent 
are capable useful employment sub- 
stantial extent. The remaining per 
cent are deficient, mentally physically, 
appreciable extent. These should provided 
for pension, but the pensions should al- 
lowed only certification the Commission 
incapacity, and upon condition that the pen- 
sioner shall not resort mendicancy, and to- 
shall work under the direction the Com- 
mission and such wage may provided 
the Commission—all the end that the 
State shall not encourage useful workers to, 
become unnecessary charges the public. 


REPORT THE COMMISSION 


Uniform Type for the Blind 


REPRESENTING THE 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION INSTRUCTORS 
THE BLIND 


AND THE 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION WORKERS 
FOR THE BLIND 


Submitted the American Association Workers 


for the Blind Its Meeting Portland, Maine 


JUNE, 1917 


is 


Report the Commission Uniform 
Type for the Blind 


PoRTLAND, MAINE, June, 1917. 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION WORKERS FOR THE BLIND: 


The Commission Uniform Type for the Blind, representing the 
American Association Instructors the Blind and the American 
Association Workers for the Blind, was created the joint action 
these Associations their respective conventions held Berkeley, 
California, June 28th July 3rd, 1915. 

representative the American Association Workers for the 
Blind, the Commission was created for the purpose securing the 
adoption the Standard Dot system the uniform type the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. representative the American Association 
Instructors the Blind, was created for the purpose testing 
out, both America and Great Britain, the practical merits the 
Standard Dot system, with the view its establishment the uniform 
type; and, should the effort behalf Standard Dot prove unavail- 
ing, negotiate further with Great Britain relative the improvement 
their system, known “Revised Braille”, with view its adoption 
the uniform type the English-speaking world. 

The first regular meeting the Commission was held the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, Pittsburgh, Sept. 2nd, 1915, 
where the discussion was confined, the main, preliminary prepara- 
tions for the work the Commission. Mr. Migel, New 
York, was elected honorary member, and Mr. Latimer, Balti- 
more, was named Executive Secretary. sub-committee, consisting 
Messrs. Migel and Latimer, was appointed further the interests 
uniformity all matters connected with negotiations with the 

Uniform Type Committee. After considerable discussion 
the subject, the Commission interpreted its instructions opposed 
the introduction fourth system punctographic type, but favor- 
able the establishment any system which may found acceptable 
both America and Great Britain. 


informal meeting the Commission, held Overbrook, 
Pa., Oct. 15th, 1915, was determined continue the effort induce 
the British authorities adopt the Standard Dot system its present 
form, with some modifications, and, this could not accomplished, 
negotiate further with the British authorities effort induce 
them modify their system accordance with the principles deduced 
from the experiments the late Uniform Type Committee, 
justify America accepting the system modified. 

response circular letter sent out the Commission 
September, 1915, assurances were received, writing otherwise, 
from many the superintendents schools and others prominent 
the work, the effect that they would support, the coming meeting 
the American Association Instructors the Blind, the adoption 
the Standard Dot any other system the uniform type, the 
British authorities agree unite with its establishment through- 
out the English-speaking world. While preparation material for 
testing out Standard Dot was under way, and correspondence with 
Great Britain letter and magazine articles was being conducted 
the interest this system, the Commission was active endeavoring 
forward the cause Standard Dot this country, and learning 
the views the profession relative its introduction the uniform 
type. From the data thus gathered, appeared that the attitude 
the profession was not unfavorable Standard Dot system; but 
there seemed little, any, disposition favor its adoption unless 
Great Britain would likewise so. the other hand, the sugges- 
tion came from almost every quarter the effect that British 
Braille had stood the tests somewhat better than either the two 
American systems, should adopted is, with such modifica- 
tions the British may induced make, thus following degree 
the findings the Uniform Type Committee the American Asso- 
ciation Workers for the Blind, and securing once the desired uni- 
form type. 

The attitude our British co-workers relative uniformity, and 
Standard Dot particular, the possible uniform type, may 
gathered from the letters and extracts from letters received from 
few their leaders published the Report your Commission 
submitted the American Association Instructors the Blind, 
its meeting Halifax, July, 1916. the same report, you are 
also respectfully referred for more complete presentation the 
matter herein contained relative events which transpired prior 
the Halifax Convention. 

With the foregoing information hand, together with additional 
knowledge the subject gathered from correspondence, magazine 


articles, and personal interviews, the Commission met the office 
Mr. Migel, Dec. 30th, 1915, and after considerable discussion and 
careful consideration, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted 


The Standard Dot system has not met with favor 
the part our co-workers Great Britain and, 


There seems little disposition America adopt 
independent Great Britain 


Resolved, That this Commission refrain, for the present, from 


further active effort toward the adoption Standard Dot the uni- 
form type; 


Resolved, That this Commission invite our co-workers Great 
appoint committee three which shall have authority 
work with like committee America toward the improvement 
3ritish Braille, with view the possibility its adoption the 
uniform type the English-speaking world. 


accordance with the provision this resolution, Chairman 
McAloney appointed the committee, acting this capacity for the 
Commission, Messrs. Burritt, Migel, and Latimer. January 8th, 
1916, the Secretary wrote Mr. Henry Stainsby accordance with the 
wishes the Commission expressed the above resolutions. 

Preparatory the formulation any suggested changes “Re- 
vised Braille”, now authorized Great Britain, the Secretary wrote 
the members the late Uniform Type Committee the American 
Association Workers for the Blind, and others having more 
less knowledge that system, for suggestions the line along 
which improvements might advantageously made the present code. 
With this data hand, and accordance with Mr. Stainsby’s request 
March 2nd, 1916, send him early possible our suggestions 
for modifications “Revised order that might issue 
them the societies which had been invited co-operate, your Com- 
mission’s sub-committee met the Overbrook School for the Blind, 
March 30th, 1916, and drew set propositions entitled “Changes 
Revised Braille”, which, under date April 15th, 1916, were for- 
warded Mr. Stainsby. Copies were also sent the superintendents 
schools for the blind, supervisors, and teachers classes for blind 
children public schools, and others interested the work for the 
blind the United States and Canada. The complete text these 
“Changes” may found your Commission’s Halifax Report, and 
also the Outlook for the Blind, Vol. No. (July, 1916). 

Under date May 22nd, 1916, Mr. Stainsby writes “On 
Friday, the 19th inst., meeting delegates ten important societies 
was held this institution appoint thoroughly representative com- 


. 


mittee (which shall effect national committee) deal with the 
whole question uniform type. Your letter me, dated the 15th 
April, 1916, and the paper suggestions which accompanied it, were 
read, and was unanimously decided take steps form committee 
known the ‘National Uniform Type Committee’. Without 
any way binding themselves, the committee who will deal with the 
whole question, the meeting was opinion that the recommendations 
your Commission would form admirable basis negotiations be- 
tween America and Great Britain. improbable that shall 
able write more definitely than this before your Halifax Convention 
takes place, but think you will agree that this expression opinion 
very encouraging.” 

more definite word than this was received prior the Halifax 
Convention, but your Commission, acting upon their faith the ulti- 
mate outcome, made the following deductions and recommendations 
tiie American Association Instructors the Blind 


the Commission has found that the vast majority 
schools, superintendents, teachers, printers and associations are dis- 
inclined adopt the Standard Dot System, unless the entire English 
speaking world were inclined adopt it, which seems impossible 
accomplishment and, 

England has through its accredited representatives, 
correspondence, meetings, the appointment committees, etc., ex- 
pressed its willingness and desire meet the views our Commission 
far possible, agreement for modifying and improving the 
English Braille system, should the same adopted the United 
States America the uniform type for the blind; and, 

The suggestions entitled “Changes Revised Braille” 
are still receiving favorable consideration our British 
and, 

The British Braille shown the ‘Fifth Biennial 
Report the Uniform Type Committee’ made, the whole, better 
showing than either the American systems; and, 

English Braille the only system generally use out- 
side the United States and part Canada; 


The Commission respectfully recommends 

First: That the American Association Instructors the 
Blind convention assembled adopt officially and urge upon the blind 
America and those interested work for the blind, adopt in- 
dividually and officially ‘Revised Braille’, Grades and II, now 
authorized Great Britain, provided, however, that the duly author- 
ized English Committee Uniform Type come full agreement 
with our American Commission Uniform Type for the Blind con- 
cerning such modifications ‘Revised Braille’ have been proposed 
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either the American Commission Uniform Type the English 
Committee Uniform Type. 

Second: That the Commission Uniform Type continued 
and that expanded include representatives residential schools, 
public schools having classes for the blind, home teachers, embossed 
printing presses, and libraries for the blind, these representatives 
named the President the American Association Instructors 
the Blind after due consultation with the President the American 
Association Workers for the Blind.” 

pursuance the above recommendation, President McAloney 
enlarged the Commission the appointment membership 

Mr. Allen, Director the Perkins Institution for the Blind, 

Watertown, Mass., representing private embossing presses. 

Mr. Alfred Pirtle, Trustee the American Printing House for the 

Blind, Louisville, Ky., representing the Federal embossing press. 
Mr. Walter Holmes, Manager Matilda Ziegler Magazine for the 

Blind, New York City, representing periodical embossing presses. 
Mr. Robert Irwin, Cleveland, Ohio, representing public schools hav- 

ing classes for the blind. 

Miss Lucille Goldthwaite, New York City, representing libraries 
for the blind. 

Miss Anne Ward, Trenton, J., representing home teachers 
the blind. 

Mr. Burritt, Principal the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Instruction the Blind, was appointed President McAloney 
represent the American Association Instructors the Blind, suc- 
ceeding the retiring member the Commission. 

July 13th, 1916, the Secretary wrote Mr. Henry Stainsby, 
then Secretary the British Uniform Type Committee, informing him 
the action the Convention and forwarding him copy the Re- 
port passed. Under date Aug. 3rd, 1916, Mr. Stainsby wrote 
stating that the British National Uniform Type Committee held meet- 
ing July 28th, 1916, which meeting Sir Arthur Pearson was 
chosen Chairman and Mr. Burns, Honorable Secretary. 

Our enlarged Commission held its first meeting the office Mr. 
Migel, New York City, Sept. 7th, 1916, which time Mr. Burritt 
was chosen Chairman Mr. George Wilson, Vice Chairman Mr. Migel, 
Honorary Treasurer; and Mr. Latimer, Executive Secretary. 
Mr. Migel read cable message from Sir Arthur Pearson, speaking 
hopefully the outcome our mutual negotiations the type ques- 
tion. sub-committee seven was named, consisting Mr. Burritt, 
Chairman; Messrs. Allen, Migel, Irwin, and Latimer, members; and 
Messrs. Holmes and McAloney, ex-officio members; 


carry out the work the Commission. The Secretary was instructed 
write the various printing houses the country, requesting them 
not undertake the publication books “Revised now 
authorized Great Britain, without first conferring with the sub-com- 
mittee this Commission relative both the actual form which the 
system shall printed and the books embossed, order that 
the Commission may thus become the safeguard uniformity and 
sort “clearing house” for preventing unnecessary duplication 
texts. The Secretary was further directed write all superintendents 
residential schools for the blind, day schools, librarians, and home 
teachers the blind, for suggestions the permanent improvement 
“Revised should mentioned passing that such 
replies were received these letters expressed willingness co- 
operate with the Commission. The meeting was unanimous agree- 
ing that the Commission should continue its policy frank and open 
publicity, and that users New York Point and American Braille 
should assured that when agreement has been reached with the 
British Committee Uniform Type and the details the system gen- 
erally agreed upon, “Revised Braille” thus improved, will grad- 
ually introduced, and due regard will given the needs present 
readers New York Point and American Braille. 

Mr. Wilson suggested, for the consideration the sub-committee, 
that might possible induce the British change the number 
their Grade III Grade the number their Grade Grade 
and make possible insert new Grade II, containing only 
single-cell contractions and abbreviations, upon which basis, together 
with Grade agreement might easily effected between the two 
countries. 

Under date August 28th, 1916, Mr. Burns, Secretary 
the British National Uniform Type Committee, writes part 
“You will doubt pleased know that the Committee has now 
commenced work, and hope the time not far distant when shall 

Under date September 28th, 1916, Sir Arthur Pearson writes 
may rest assured that the Uniform Type matter shall 
got along with rapidly possible. have explained more 
than once, the calls made upon the actively minded people our pres- 
ent state national stress, practically preclude the possibility pro- 
ceeding with matters this kind with normal celerity.” 

letter from Mr. Stone, Chairman the sub-committee, under 
date Sept. 6th, 1916, read, “The National Committee then pro- 
ceeded elect small committee experts. Now think you may 
take that the sub-committee anxious arrive settlement, 
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just and lasting peace,’ say our war prayers. shall meet 
the end this month, have another meeting October, and shall 
send out our report the general Committee before the end the 
year.” 

Under date Dec. 30th, 1916, Secretary Burns the British 
National Uniform Type Committee will glad 
know that the Report the Recommendations now under consid- 
eration, and soon Sir Arthur Pearson returns from his visit 
France and Italy the 20th prox., hope get the matter quickly 
settled and dispatched you.” 

Owing undoubtedly irregularities the mails due the war 
situation, came the Secretary prior the appearance 
the following duly authorized letter the May issue The Teacher 
the Blind, London magazine: 


“To THE SECRETARY THE COMMISSION UNIFORM FOR 
THE BLIND 
Dear Sir:— 

fear that your Commission must feel that there has been very 
great delay replying their suggestions uniformity tactile 
type, but hope you will take into consideration the fact that the 
present upheaval Europe makes impossible conduct business 
matters smooth and regular lines, particularly cases which in- 
volve the calling together considerable number people whom 
the war has imposed onerous duties beyond their customary work. 

The suggested changes Braille contained your report 
March, 1916, have been carefully considered first small sub-com- 
mittee the National Uniform Type Committee, and secondly the 
Uniform Type Committee whole. 

appears that many the suggestions your Committee 
have been made with view eliminating certain difficulties which are 
assumed exist, but our experience British Braille leads be- 
lieve that these difficulties have assumed rather exaggerated im- 
portance your consideration. Several suggestions scarcely seem 
material the question uniformity, and nature which 
may well left the discretion printers either side the At- 
lantic. fact, think that they are more important than would 
the adoption absolutely identical system spelling books 
printed America and these islands. 

The National Uniform Type Committee quite cognisant the 
fact that the British Braille capable improve- 
ment, but their experience leads them the belief that improvement 
does not lie along the lines suggested your Report. 

deeply regret that after long and most careful consideration 
have been forced the conclusion that the proposed changes would 
not acceptable users British Braille, and would tend rather 
weaken the system than strengthen it. They seem indeed 
be, may say so, minor and somewhat vexatious nature which, 


while sufficient importance derange existing knowledge Braille, 
are not real value securing its perfection. 

not wish your Commission feel that our conclusions 
have been arrived hastily, and therefore append this com- 
munication detailed statement showing the reasons for the conclusions 
which have arrived. 

shall, course, most happy consider any further sug- 
gestions which due consideration may lead you offer, and once 
more assure you our earnest desire arrive conclusions which 
will benefit the English-speaking blind community the manner which 
both desire. 

Signed behalf the National Uniform Type Committee, 

ARTHUR PEARSON, 
Henry 
Burns, 
Hon. Secretary. 
March, 1917. 


GRADE 


First: The suggestion that all books should fully capitalised 
meets with general disapproval Great Britain. quite admitted 
that during the time when the power capitalise properly being 
acquired,—that is, during school days,—it advisable that books 
use should fully capitalised. But this already done, and the 
future the probability that will universally done. may 
pointed out that the power capitalise acquired much writing 
reading, and that the ordinary Braille writing and 
Typewriting exercises endless opportunities are presented for the 
teaching the correct use capital letters. felt this country 
that the capital sign unnecessary Braille books meant for adult 
readers, that detracts from the pleasure reading, and ob- 
stacle fluency. The use the capital sign present optional, and 
the wisest course seems allow remain optional. More- 
over, the matter not one essential uniformity. Books printed 
America, fully capitalised, will quite readable this country, and 
books printed this country not fully capitalised will quite readable 
America. Time will prove which the better method, and 
doubt eventually time will settle the 


Second: This suggestion that the use the letter sign, dots 
4-6, discontinued index Roman numerals, and any other 
connection where the use the capital sign, dots 2-6, conforms more 
closely letterpress practise. The objection this suggestion that 
the capital sign placed before certain numerals would convert those 
numerals into words capitalised. For instance, dots 2-6 placed before 
and would convert these signs into Very and It. 


Third: The Poetry line sign indispensable unless poetry 
written line for line, letterpress, every new line poetry be- 
ginning new line capitals are frequently used the 


middle lines poetry, capital could not always taken 
indication the beginning-of new line. 


Fourth: The substitution the full stop, dots 3-4-6, for the 
present abbreviation sign, would lead Braille, single 
letters followed full stop occur far oftener than they letter- 
press, and readers would often loss know whether ab- 
breviation the end sentence was intended. 


Fifth: This suggestion that the sign for full-stop, dots 3-4-6, 
used place the existing sign for the decimal point. The con- 
tention that the present sign likely confused with the fraction 
line sign, dots 2-5. Experience proves that confusion between the two 
signs practically unknown, and many mathematical books have 
recently been printed this country which the present sign for the 
decimal point used, would great pity make change not 
really required. 


Sixth: good reason for accepting this suggestion that the 
opening and closing inverted comma commas should the same 
sign, viz. dots 3-5-6, has been advanced, and such change would 
merely vexatious when gain follow. 


Seventh: The suggestion that dots 4-5-6 used the sign 
interrogation depends upon the adoption the sixth suggestion, and 
the sixth has been rejected, follows that the seventh must also 
rejected. 


GRADE 


Eighth: The suggestion that the use contractions oyer- 
lap the syllables word discontinued. The Committee are 
opinion that this principle were adopted would greatly diminish 
the value the whole system contractions. has long been 
axiom British Braille that contractions are regarded generally 
sequences letters and not syllables, and depart from this rule 
would vitally change the whole system. The Committee not 
agree that the present practice reduces the value the system 
correct instrument education. 


Ninth: The doubling the letters and not ma- 
terial uniformity; such slight divergence practice would not 
render books unintelligible. 


Tenth: This suggestion that sequences word signs without 
separation should discontinued. This another point not material 
uniformity. There reason why both practices should not con- 
tinue, any rate until distinct preference shown for one the 
other. 

Eleventh: The Committee cannot accept its entirety the sug- 
gestion that the list abbreviated words now use employed only 
for the whole words for which they stand. They realise, however, that 
the rules regulating the use additions these abbreviated words 
require defined more clearly. suggested, therefore, that the 
difficulty would greatly minimised the compilation complete 
dictionary abbreviated words for the guidance printers and others. 
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Twelfth: The suggestion that the lower level contractions for 
“to”, dots 3-4-5; “into”, dots 4-5 3-4-5-; and “by”, dots 4-5-6-, sup- 
pressed and that other signs substituted. The Committee feel bound 
reject this suggestion experience has not proved them that the 
use the existing signs equivocal, and they are the opinion that 
would unwise make any such alteration the present time. 


Thirteenth: The suggestion that the lower level contraction for 
dots 3-4-5-6, suppressed, and that dots 1-2-3-4-6 used 
its stead, meets with the same objection the previous suggestion. 


Fourteenth and Fifteenth: These suggestions are, that the word 
signs for child, enough and still, should wholly suppressed, and also 
that initial compound contractions should likewise wholly sup- 
pressed. The Committee feel that such suppression would entail real 
loss. They not claim that the words selected for contractions are 
the best, and they are prepared consider with the Uniform Type 
Commission better selection words. They feel would 
grievous loss sacrifice many valuable signs. may also 
pointed out that while many the words mentioned are not frequent 
occurrence general literature, they are religious books; in- 
creasing number which now being printed. 

The National Uniform Type Committee venture express the 
opinion that the Commission Uniform Type have greatly overrated 
the difficulty learning British Braille. The experience educators 
the blind this country that the system very easily learned, 
not only children, but also those who have lost their sight 
later years. This experience has been confirmed the ready way 
which soldiers blinded the war have been able, brief time, 
learn read and write Braille fluently and correctly. The National 
Uniform Type Committee are the opinion that when the system has 
been more thoroughly tried America, many things which now seem 
difficult will appear longer, and that the system contractions 


will found acceptable the Blind America the Blind 
this country.” 


Under date June 1917, Secretary Burns, the British Na- 
tional Uniform Type Committee writes 


LATIMER, 
Commission Uniform Type for the Blind. 
Dear Mr. Latimer:— 


beg acknowledge your kind letter April for which 
thank you. 

doubt this time you have duly received the first copies the 
Report which were forwarded you our Chairman, Sir Arthur 
Pearson, the end March. 


sending you today some further copies which you may find 
useful. 

With reference the Report may add that although may 
seem have set our faces against any changes the system only 
after very considerable and exhaustive enquiry into all the questions 
involved, and can assure you that have not found one member 


our Committee who has not expressed very genuine desire find 


some really workable system that could used for all the English- 
speaking Blind. 


You will quite appreciate the difficulty condensing all the points 


issue into report, although they may quite obvious those con- 
stantly reading and writing the system. 


However, sincerely hope that the matter will not allowed 
rest, but that continued discussion may ultimately come 
agreement which will acceptable all. 

cannot conclude without expressing the joy feel this side 
the Atlantic the advent your great nation into this war for 
the freedom the peoples Europe. 

With kindest regards, remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 

The first copies the Report forwarded Sir Arthur Pearson 
have not been received, but the copies forwarded Secretary Burns 
have been duly received, and the text identical with that published 
the Teacher the Blind. 

The foregoing Report and the accompanying communications 
show little disposition concede anything outright; but the nature 
the reply above quoted, especially regards suggestions first, third, 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, fourteenth, and fifteenth, leaves the way open 
for further negotiation, while Mr. Burns’s letter expressly invites it. 

Your Commission, therefore, respectfully recommends 

That the American Association Workers for the Blind, 
convention assembled, endorse the action taken the American 
Association Instructors the Blind its Halifax Convention, July, 
1916, accepting the Report the Commission Uniform Type for 
the Blind. 

2nd. That the American Association Workers for the Blind 
continue its joint action with the American Association Instructors 
the Blind authorizing its President fill the place the Com- 
mission Uniform Type for the Blind made vacant the retirement 
its representative that body. 

3rd. That the Association, adopting this Report, express its 
earnest desire have the question uniform type settled without 
further delay. 

4th. That, this end, the Commission shall draw soon 
possible, form “Revised Braille” based upon the present Grades 
and II, designated for the present, Grade 

5th. That the said Grade shall consist the alphabet, punc- 
tuation marks, numerals, and all single-cell contractions Grade II, 
except such few characters for special reasons may seem wise 
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revise (such the substitution dot for the present capital sign), 
with the understanding that new contractions introduced. 
6th. That soon Grade shall have been formulated 
the Commission, the printing presses, schools, libraries, etc., shall 
urged adopt for universal use.* 
That the joint Commission now constituted** shall 
permanent board vested with final authority matters pertaining 
uniform type; and that all printing houses urged conform its 
rulings actual practice. 
8th. That the Commission continue its labors with the British 
National Uniform Type Committee with the view reaching com- 
plete agreement regarding the whole question uniform type. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Chairman. 
Executive Secretary. 
MIGEL, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


addition the advantage gained uniformity through- 
out the English-speaking world, further drawn the fact that the ori- 
ginal Louis Braille alphabet (the basisof Grade herein set forth) the 
basis the punctographic systems now used throughout practically the entire 
world with the exception the United States and part Canada. 


Commission Uniform Type for the Blind, now consti- 
tuted, consists representative the American Association Instructors 
the Blind, representative the American Association Workers for the Blind, 
and member chosen these two; together with representatives residential 
schools, public schools having classes for the blind, home teachers, embossing 
presses, and libraries for the blind—appointed the President the Ameri- 
can Association Instructors the Blind consultation with the President 
the American Association Workers for the Blind; the respective presidents 
the two Associations named, ex-officio members and Mr. Migel, New 
York City, Honorary Treasurer. 
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